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Eeole normale francaise 


Sous la direction de L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D., 
anteur des Causeries avec mes loves, des Entre- 
tiens sur la grammaire, etc. 


Elle sera réunie, 4 /a campagne, depuis le 18 juillet jus- 
qu’au 24 aodt. Les institutrices et les professeurs y serout 
seuls admis. L’objet de I’ Ecole est de les familiariser avec 
la parole frangaise et avec la nouvelle méthode d’enseigne- 
ment. — Demander le programme de I’institution 4 Henry 
Hott, 25 Bond Street, New York, ou 4 L. Sauveur, Com- 
monwealth Hotel, Boston. 


MM. Henry Ho rt et cie sont les éditeurs des ouvrages 
de L. Sauveur. IIs ont fixé les prix comme suit: 


Introduction to the Teaching of Modern Languages. . .fo.75 


Entretiens sur la grammaire ....... 
Causeries avec mes éléves..... 1.50 
Causeries avec les enfants 
Chats with the Little Ones. Edition de aa coccccse 250 


dition des écoles...... 


Good News for the Deaf = Dumb. 


“The dumb spake, and the people wondered.” 

Zeran C. Wuirpte, the Principal of Whipple’s HOME 
SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES, hasa doe aa of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, without the si n-language, by which 
they are made to speak and read the dips. Children who 
were born deaf, learn to talk. Those whe have become deaf 
and dumb from sickness, have theirspeech restored, and 
even graduates from institutions for the deaf and dumb, who 
have grown to man- and womanhood, are successfully taught 
to talk, while a// classes learn to read the lips, thus dispensing 
with the slate and pencil, in conversation. 

Already, Mr. has had pupils from Conn, we 
Mass., N. Y., Del., N. C., Ia., Mich., and 
La., though his school het been estab'ished less ion 7 years. 

All who have deaf children or friends, should send at once 
for further information, testimonials, etc. 

A copy of Whipfle’s Home School Fournal, FREE, to 
one sending name and address, plainly written on a postal- 

card. Address ZERAH C. WHIPPLE, Princ. of Home 
School for Deaf Mutes, Mystic River, Conn. 68 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


The Watch for the Centennial can easily be kept at a very 
moderate cost by purchasing one of those elegant LADD 
PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, fitted with a fine 
movement to match. Try it, and see for yourself. These 
Cases are made in Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Boys’ sizes, in 
Bascine, Mansard, and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving 
and finish, for stem and key-winder movements of American 
manufacture, For sale by dealers everywhere. None gen- 
uine unless stamped *‘G. W. Lapp’s Pat.” under the bezel. 
Circulars descriptive and historical sent on application by the 
manufacturers, J. A. BROWN & CO., 

68 e 11 Marpen Lang, New York. 


A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., JULY, 1875. 


LECTURES. 


What Next in the Common one 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
Organization of School 
By Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
The Place and Work of snes in our System of Edu- 


cation; S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors and Teachers: 
Anna C. Brackett 
English Pronunciation : —— Have ‘Teachers to do 
é about It By J. A. Shaw, A.M. 


he Teacher an Educator: 6. ue 
y A. Bo; den, A.M. 
Theory vs. Practice in Clana Se y: 
Classical Study and Instruction 
y Noah Porter, LL D. 


A volume of 122 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, — 80 cents. Address 
F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth yor opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In . cilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
resident. 55 zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and im 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. 
PATTEN. 52 


Beet COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. Siz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douatas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
both sexes, Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Sreteenald, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, lil. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, ress 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAIETrTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
ogee, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMan, 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBErT. 


MABiIEtTrTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrsr, D. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. aa ‘A. Rha. De 


College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. "Soule, 

College of ye (Garrett Biblical Institute) — — Rev. H 
nnister, D. Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. Judge e H. Boot! 

College of Medicine — oo A.} Dean. 

Preparatory School — Rev. . Fisk 

Conservatory of Music:—Oscat Director. 1622 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


BcLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys for College : for the Scientific School. For 

catalogues address Rany. F. A.M., Principal. 


October and February. Publishes 7%e Medical Eclectic, 
$1.50 a year. Sp en qaples furnished. Address 
opnert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. ParpDER, 426 East 26th street. 

NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 


adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


» Phil- 
OGERS, 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 


address B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mrercar, Superintendent. 56 


M st VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 

Conn, A pleasant home, with thorough imstruction in 
class or private. - branches taught Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A.M. 62 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGvs, Hanover, N. H. 


N® W-BRITAIN SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal ‘2 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, ‘ Three 

courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Liedeny and 
Scientific. Address | La Roy F. Grirri, Prest. 55 22 


GERINGFIELD COLL, INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sraseins, A.M. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 


C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwnee- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D: 
+ of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pi Pa. Address T. Gresn, LL. 


ENSSELAER INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. Tompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OF HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 
Forcirculars, address C. C. Wetsevt, Prin. and Prop’r. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young dies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Princ. _512z 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


X{7EST NEWTON En ish and Class. School. 

Address N. T. ALLEN, Newton, Mase 5122 
UKTARNER’S Polyte 
Providence, R. 1. 7 


nthe State. 
Wannen, Prin 


TILLISTON NARY, Mass. 
Complete i ipments for Classical and Scientific 
| study. Apply t ENSHAW, Principal. 


ORMAL SCHOOLS. 


O° ICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ; 
e term opens on onday, ptem 41 
at 2:00 o'clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course ‘of study. Those seeking admission must 

be at , sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose Ph ay, public schools of Connecticut. 
present Senior C graduate on Friday, June 30, 1876, 
address, at New Britain, 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


Hanrron Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of T ts for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 22 


RHODE-ISLAN D STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 
Spring and Summer Term wil! eee February, 1876. 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and id Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. yr mod for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
_ Or T. B. Stockwe tt, C.P.S.. Providence, RI. 


SALEM ACADEMY, NewSalem, Mass. For 


ladies and gentlemen. F, E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and — Literary ig artistic advantages | p 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Princi 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GQ TRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the Ghowrg Oo rtments in 
ind of Liberal Arts—E aven, D.D., 
L.D., Chancel Medical Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G. F. Com fort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 


of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin aintin 
of Fine Arts, especially design for — 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. ess R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Unien. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 


COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemist Appl ) by 
letter to Miss Ava L. Howarp, President, We! esley, 


HIO CENTRAL poms Kinder- 
arten and Traini: Jor Kindergariners, 
Wort (near Colum Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and OHN rinc’s.—{Reference: Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


M4*- STATE SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoon St. N. 
Smitn, Director. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE fry SCHOOL, 
tT WoRCESTER. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 


54 22 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


and the | 
ers in the Public Schoois, is held mae the S 
tion, in July and August. For Axnua/s and ether aletner 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


GQ CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS College Hill, Mass. (4 miles frow 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, m2... Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


IV, OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : hy Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H . BuCKHAM, Pres, 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue — courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Sti-ie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Fe preg 7 D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


W UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 


. Foss, D. D., President. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretarv 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal. New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares ays for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical nae Scientific School. 


S. Srautpina, Principal, Barre, V 3222 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
Men for College. Address 


prepared over 600 Youn 
w.S. "iar, Cazenovia, N. 


CQBAUNCT-BALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, Lain nm pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one an of age. Special students received in al 
sections of Upper Department. " 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 

dence, R. 1. Prepares for College, Scientific School: 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with all 
modern | apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chel, Se Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


or Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and iene term will begin Feb. 1 
J. W. Dicxinson, Pri 


SIL ICAT ted Slates, for or Pancit, 


adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and ey: ay them (staple N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK §S CO. .» 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Sample to TRAcHRRs. $2 22 


THE SCHOLARS’ DIARY 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


of Attendance, 
Deportment, and Scholarship. Adapted to any system of 

marking. May be used by the scholar alone, or as a weekly 

or monthly report to parents, if desired. Prices: 12 foams 

size, 75 cents per doz. ; iy weeks, 8s cents 4 doz. ; 

paid to any address. Sen: bo le to A. UNKER, 

67 awley Street, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL ayy Oak- 
Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
J. A. Benton. 


Gfommercal Co ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
East, College. Rev. F. D. A. M., 
East Green R.L 63 zz 


For circulars and tion, address Snow. 
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Boston. Price $4.00 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Greatest Selling Oentennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 


Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 years’ 
ee, but grand in descriptions of our great Lakes, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Wonders, 
and all our Afighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. His- 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, /ro/usely illustrated. 
No equal extant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘ CENTURY’ 
MAP and a “ Bird's-eye View” free. Agents are making 
$40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more wanted quickly. BIG 
terms. Address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila.; 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


AGENTS WANTED} 32 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail for 
One Doilar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my seein upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: ** Why, these are wice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon's cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 

w. C. CANNON, 

65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Wumeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 

best thing of the kind I have seen.”—Fohn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the pest Primary and GramMar ScuHoots in 
hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long nm in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever maae that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuab! a 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the meansof every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—s/ x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ........$0.15 
A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six Garin aaa 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the se ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, 1o cents. For introduction a lib- 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


-Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


A suitable Brash, 75 cts. 


Sent by ex in ‘ 
ac any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 


with common skill can make a black’ 
smooth surface, which will be from a ay 


N.Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15.1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


_ OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy 85,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......-.- 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ..........+.+ $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 8d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


3 hat hen 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. : 
This Society recognizes the Poluy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a sfeci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE a 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKE 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and io 
Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the acad and academic departments of union schools in 
the Staie. The printed sets of tions are opened simulta 
neously at specified hours in these two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for ad ion to the high schools, 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 
dollars. We are now republishing these questions from the 
first in Tue BULLETIN, a monthly journal, terms 


$1.00 a year. . 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. ese are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. ("112 sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ors, sent post-paid for gg stam 
62m Address C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ue WANTING SITUATIONS 
r 


eceive information in 


cook, SON & JENKINS’ . 
ANNUAL VACATION TOURS. 


THE RHINE DISTRICT, 
In Three 


FIRST DIVISION. ‘ 

To include first-class steamboat to Glasgow and vw we 
from Glasgow to the Trossachs, Loch Lomond and 
Katrine, Sterling, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford, Carlisle, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Leicester, Bedford, London, Ant- 
werp, Brussels, Paris, Souths Brighton, London, and back 
to Gente by the Midland New Line, on which Pullman 
cars are run. 46 Days Tour; Price, $300 gold. 

SECOND DIVISION... 

Same as First Division as far as Brussels, thence going by 
Cologne up the Rhine to Coblentz, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
Heidelberg, Baden-Baden, Strasburg, Bale, Lucerne, and 
trip over the Lake of Four Cantons to Fluelen and back, 
over Brunig Pass to Birenz, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, 
Lausanne, Geneva, Paris, and back to London and Glasgow, 
same as first division. 60 Days; Price, $400 gold. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

Same as First and Second Divisions as faras London, then 
to Paris, Turin (through Mont Cenis Tunnel), Genoa, Spez- 
zia, Pisa, Leghorn (if desired), Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Verona, Milan, over Splugen Pass to Coire, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Geissbach, Interlacken, Berne, Bale, 
Strasburg, Baden-Baden, Heidelberg, Worms, Mayence, 
down the Rhine to Cologne, then to Brussels, Antwerp, and 
back to London, and from London to Glasgow, same as First 
and Second Divisions. 75 Days; Price, $500 gold. 

Which includes first-class Steamers, Railways, and Hotels 
for the entire round from New York back to New York. 
Meals and hotel accommodations to be in accordance with 
the usual customs of each country passed through: in Great 
Britain, three full meals per day, bedroom, lights, and ser- 
vice; on the Continent, meat breakfast, dinner at Table 
d’ Hote, with or without wine, as provided by the hotel, bed- 
room, lights, service, porterage. Omnibuses to and from 
hotels where required, free transportation of 60 lbs. baggage, 
and the services of the Conductor. 

In arranging the above programmes, Messrs. Cook, Son 
& Jenxins have been guided by the experience of three 
seasons, and have also tried to form their plans so as to allow 
the opportunity to Americans of being present at the great 
celebration at Philadelphia on the 4th of July, after which 
Mr. Tuomas Cook, who will be in Philadelphia at the time, 
ama to accompany the party leaving New York for 

lasgow by the Anchor Line, on Saturpay, 8th Jucy, But 
as this arrangement is a little later than the dates of the Va- 
cation Tours of former years, and as a great number of 
teachers ana professors have availed themselves of those 
tours, it is practicable for any who wish to gain a little more 
time, either in London or Paris, to go a week, or even a fort- 
night in advance of the main party, traveling under the per- 
sonal escort of Mr. Tuomas Cook, and either falling in with 
other partiesthat will be arranged for visiting Switzerland 
and or waitin arrival of Party, 
and then joining with t at any practicable point in Eng- 
land or on the Continent 


From NEW YORK or | 
Scotland, England, France, Belgium, 


PHILADELPHIA 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 


Divisions. 


Providing for Tours from American Ports and Back, for 46 days, 60 days, 75 days. 


Private Parties or Single Travelers 
contemplating a trip to Europe, will be provided for on the 
most liberal terms; and those who purchase our tickets can 
have the advantages of the use of our offices, and the aid and 
assistance of our conductors and interpreters, who will be 
found at all the leading capitals and* railway centers in 
Europe. 

For those who wish to travel independently and without 
the aid of a conductor, we issue our tickets both first or 


second-class, for long tours or short tours, as they may _pre- 
fer; we can give them, also, hotel coupon to provide for 
first-class hotel accommodation if they desire, or the ticket 
alone will be supplied to those who prefer making their own 
arrangements for living expenses. 

We also sell our tickets toinclude Ocean passage by any 
line of steamers, and for those to whom we supply ocean 
tickets, we secure the best vacant berths on the steamer at 
the time the application is made. 


We keep one member of our staff, who attends exclusively 
to this branch of our business; this clerk is fully informed 
and familiar with the interior plan of every Atlantic steamer. 


To those who prefer to secure their own passages through 
agents, we will supply tickets to commence their journey im- 
mediately upon landing. 

At our offices in Liverpool or London, spare baggage may 
be deposited; letters may be addressed to Ludgate Circus, 
London, to be re-posted to any part of Europe, as a large 
reading-room, well supplied with American papers, is at the 
service of all traveling with our tickets; and our banking ar- 
rangements for money deposited in New York have been 
most highly appreciated. Our English and American Ex- 
CURSIONISTS, poamiet regularly through the season, give 
information of all our plans and operations. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

We have spent thirty-five years in trying to ascertain and 
supply the necessities and promote the comfort and safety of 
travelers in many lands, and we are thankful for the patron- 
age and confidence of thousands of American citizens. For 
further particulars, apply to 

COOK, SON & JENKINS. 

Chief American Office, 

261 Broadway, cor. Warren Street, N. ¥. 


Ticket Office, Centennial 
Ground, 614 Chestnut Se 

201 Washington St. 

WaASHINGTON...-.-701 15th St., opposite Treasury Dep’t. 

New Or.gaANs.... 35 Carondelet St. 

San Francisco... 3 New Montgomery St. 

PITTSBURGH...... 167 Federal St., Allegheny. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Bos‘on Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
{nstruments, and their prices will at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. : 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. ; 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appciened ents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kaenic of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. © 
Office in Boston, a Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A, M. 2 


EACHERS 
T Furnisneo 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 


School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you stvertnn, yes may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


— 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


references, etc., ready to be 
SNOW, 


Interlinear Classics: LATIN AND GREEK. 


Circulars Free. iJlustrated 
descriptive Catalogue of all our publications sent for Five- 
cent stamp. -HARLES DgSILVER & SONS, 

65d Pa. 


Penny Songs 
Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part of 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 
ddress MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 


‘SOMETHING NEW. 
Writing = Arithmetic Combined. 


To any Teacher sending his or her address, with three 
cent stamp, we will mail a copy of METHFESSEL’S 
ARITHMETICAL PRIMER, which we believe will 
prove of great assistance in using the four fundamental rules 
of Arithmetic. Retail price 15 cents. 

65 tf LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


An Agent just cleared $199 /irst three weeks selling the 
LIFE AND LABORSOF 
Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 
©00 more needed by the people. A book of matchless in- 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheap. Aroyal 
chance for agents. For groof and terms address HUB- 


BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O. ; 
Chicago, Il] ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


HARVARD BOOK 

) RACK, Well made; 

designed with taste; no 

clumsy wooden base; 

no hinges; holds five or 

=. fifty vols. Every user 

= _ of books should have it. 

Postpaid for One Dollar. LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 

& CO., Boston, Mass. For sale by all booksellers, 
stationers, and fancy goods dealers. 

The Teacher must always be 


ON TIME on time, at the opening 


School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep 2 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 
5822 No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


TEACHER 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS.—Many 
country schools open about this time. 


in want of Teachers should ap ly at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF ED CATION, 16 Hawley 
pan Boston. No is made furnishing public 
with teachers. F, B. SNOW, Manager. 
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American Literature.—No. Ill. 
BY PROF. J. A. BEATTIE. 


It was remarked, at the close of our last article on 
the subject in hand, that “ Nothing of a national char- 
acter was produced in England until she isolated her- 
self from the continent of Europe, wrapped herself up 
in herself, and commenced the study of her inner life 
as it manifested itself in the growth of her people.” 

Had England continued subject to the Roman em- 
pire—supposing, of course, the Roman empire to have 
continued to flourish until the present ; London might 
have been, as now, the most wealthy and populous city 
between the strait of Dover and the North Channel, or 
even the largest of the whole Roman empire—but Lon- 
don would never have given birth to the father and con- 
troller of English literature, or to that great master- 
mind (Milton) who celebrated his twenty-first birthday, 
’ « When the Star of Bethlehem was coming into the as- 
cendant,” with that'grand hymn entitled, “On the Morn 
of Christ’s Nativity,” one of the most worthy poetic 
tributes ever paid to Christ by man. In this he “ joined 
his voice in song with angel choir,” and “from out his 
sacred altar touched with hallowed fire,” came the 
warmth and fullness of a heart inspired to sing the 
greatness of the Saviour’s reign. 

The hills and dales of “ Merry England” would have 
grown green and looked refreshed by the showers of 
spring ; glowed and paled in the distance on a pleasant 
summer’s afternoon ; the rocks and glens of Scotland 
and its mountain scenery would have been as wild, as 
beautiful, and as romantic as now, but Edinburgh would 
not have been honored by the name of Walter Scott, 
the Scotch people would have been deprived of their 
greatest poet, and English literature of the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” and many other equally beautiful 
productions. 

In like manner, had America remained a province of 
the mother-country, her life and being would have been 
the object of American thought and study. American 
triumps in battle, England’s victory ; American achieve- 
ments in art, in science, and in literature, England’s 
glory ; and American advancement in all that adorns 
and embellishes civilized life, England’s joy and Eng- 
land’s great reward. 

The geographical position of the two continents 
makes a natural boundary. The war of the Revolution 
gave political freedom. The coming from Europe of 
_ the best and most worthy citizens of the continent pro- 
duced a spirit of effort and emulation which resulted in 
the greatest good. The true-born Scotchman, or Eng- 
lishman came not to America, after the Revolution, to 


and raise the grains of the land of his birth and thus 
make the valley of the Hudson or the Susquehanna 
like the valley left behind ; but he came with the nobler 
purpose of making the land of his choice the home of 
his remaining years, the pride of his children, and the 
glory of his children’s children to all generations. 

While the German cannot forget the beer-garden or 
forego the beer when he comes to America, yet if he 
becomes a citizen of the republic he will defend her in- 
stitutions, her liberties, and her honor, and sing of her 
greatness with as good will and with as much good feel- 
ing as if the chorus contained the words “ mein vater- 
land.” 

This is as true of the author and the poet as of the 
farmer and the mechanic. Catching the inspiration of 
the new scenes and new circumstances, the author 
sketched, and the poet sang of the beauties of the new 
world, not as they appeared from a foreign or distant 
shore, but as they were seen on the right hand and on 
the left in the land of song, of wonder, of plenty, and of 
freedom ; and better than all, in the land of his home 
and destiny, and the scene of his future action. 

Let us close these wanderings in what may seem dis- 
tant scenes, with the words of Cowper : 


“ As one who, long detained on foreign shores, 
Pants to return, and when he sees afar 

His country’s weather-bleached and battered rocks 
From the green waves emerging, darts an eye 
Radiant with joy toward the happy land : 

So I with animated hopes behold, 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires 

That show like beacons in blue abyss, ; 
Ordained to guide the embodied spirit home.” 


In our next we will consider some of the authors and 
writers of the earliest years of our country’s history. 


A Defense of Drawing.—No. II. 
BY MARY P. COLBURN. 


And that brings me to a consideration of another 
argument in its favor, which I think no one will gain- 
say. If our youth are learning too much,—if their 
awakening minds are crowded with too many things, — 
if the list of demands upon their time and powers is 
too long,—then, for the love we bear them, let us hail 
as a boon any break in the chain, and be glad that we 
have it in our power to give a half-hour of absolute rec- 
reation and pleasure to our charge. And this is just 
what this Drawing, which has been such a bugbear, is. 
The pupils are absolutely greedy when the order is 
given for books and maps to be laid aside, and they 
know they are to have this pleasure for a brief period. 
(I wonder whose anathema I am calling down on my de- 
voted head by this assertion.) For those minutes all 
thoughts of geography and grammar, of “ readin,’ ’ritin’, 
and ’rithmetic,” are to be laid aside, and the head, 
heart, and hand may revel in graceful curves and amid 
the beautiful in art. What matter if the celerity already 
attained is not yet sufficient to satisfy?.there is the 
hope of soon mastering the difficulty ; the labor is em- 
phatically zo labor, and the figure is gradually becom- 
ing, under the willing hand, all that is desirable. 

There are doubtless many, among the thousands, to 
whom it may prove of no practical benefit, as far as its 
application is concerned, later in life, but there is not 
one who does not experience the relief and rest which 
the exercise gives. Indeed, some may never be able to 
observe with accuracy sufficient to make the copy 
enough like the original to convey an idea of the inten- 


see the absolute enjoyment with which this one, whose 
perceptive faculties in this direction are below par, 
takes his pencil and goes to work to the best of his 
ability. 

Such an one would be in the dilemma of the lad of 
fifteen who was employed in a hardware store. On the 
first day of his apprenticeship, while his employer was 
gone to dinner, he buried himself in marking the vari- 
ous articles within his reach. When the gentleman re- 
turned, he found that William had thus marked the 
hammer, hammer ; the hatchet, hatchet ; the saw, saw ; 
etc. In astonishment, he asked the reason. William 
innocently replied, “So Z should know’em!” “Well,” 
said the merchant, “ now you had better mark yourself 
Sool, and go home !” 


Our artist might have to “ mark” anything he should 
make, in order that others might know what he intended it 
to be ; but I think no one in these days would adopt the 
merchant’s method, or even hold it up as an argument 
against the great majority receiving the instruction 
which is to make them so superior, as a class, in the 
future. 

Imagine, for an instant, “ye pedagogue of ye old 
time district school,” walking into one of our modern 
class-rooms during the “ Drawing” lessons! The spec- 
tacles would be removed a dozen times, and rubbed as 
many, lest, perchance, his eyes deceive him, and- he 
find himself among a set-of lunatics! “What/ those, 
scholars /”” sent to school by doting parents who fondly 
hope their children are really learning something of 
value — and he finds them with book, pencil, com- 
passes, etc., making senseless lines, and unmeaning 
“figgers!” Heaven forbid! Zs he among heathen, or 
is he in his sober senses ? 

But this system of “ Drawing” has come just at the 
proper time. Toa casual observer, and one who does not 
see the fitness of things, it may seem like an innovation, a 
pushing aside of something much more desirable ; but let 
such an one turn his thoughts for an instant to the high- 
pressure system which governs everything, now-a-days, 
and he cannot help seeing how merciful it is. It was a 
happy day for the rising generation, when the attention 
of officials in our city was turned in this direction: 


We would not assert that an absolute degree of per- 
fection has been attained, and that no improvement can 
be made—that would be far from the truth. But the 
fabled seven-leagued boots never made more rapid prog- 
ress than this system since its inauguration. Contro- 
versies have been many and loud as to the utility of in- 
troducing it so universally into our public schools ; but 
while they have been going on—the croakers making 
no converts, but furnishing from their own numbers ° 
battalions of recruits for the affirmative side—the re- 
form has been steadily progressing and already we are 
seeing the fruits of all the labor. 


Our city can claim the honor of first making this 
subject one of earnest and practical thought, and also 
of inaugurating its admission into the repertoire of 
school drill. To be sure, it was a heavy tax on the 
time and patience of the various teachers, for they were, 
as a majority, in the condition of the mechanic alluded 
to, in our first article, in the sense of having had no 
practice, thus making it very hard for the many; but I 
wonder if one can be found now, who is sorry for what 
he or she knows in this direction? 


This is a new world, and there are many new things 
in it; but among the nations there is none to be so 
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heartily congratulated for rapid ptogress in all the arts 
and sciences, as ours. At the Centennial, where a view 
of every improvement under the sun is to be given to 
every civilized people, I think the “ Educational De- 
partment” will be worthy of all praise ; and among all 
the grand and beautiful things to be seen and known 
of all men, there will be nothing, to my mind, which 


the impure air is expected to take wings and fly up the 
shafts arranged for its especial accommodation, which 
it will do, if it is light-hearted and warm — not other- 
wise. Blackboards, low and wide, encircle the rooms 
as with a girdle of mourning ; the interior wood-work is 


solid and undefiled by paint, and the outer structure re- 


joices in a lofty tower, and other gratifying indications 


will take precedence of the infinite variety and beauty | of public enterprise and aspiration. 


of the Drawings which will be gathered from every 
point—the voluntary contribution of the great masses 
of our children. 

All honor to an art which finds for its devotees the 
thousands who are being raised from the darkness of 
ignorance into the genuine artists’ own marvelous light! 


School-House Architecture.—No. IV. 
BY E. C. GARDNER. 


My text may be found in the State of Massachusetts, 
town of Chicopee, upper and lower villages. It con- 
sists of two school-houses, the plans of which are given 
below. One was built in 1840, the other thirty-five 
years later. The first was considered by its authors a 
model. The whole town was proud of it; the Secre- 
tary of Education approved it; the children stood in 
awe of it; the good citizens rejoiced in it, and the 
croakers groaned over the taxes that paid for it. _Pil- 
grims came from far to admire it, and stole the plans 
that they might have one like it ; ten thousand dollars 
went into it, ten thousand more have been heaped upon 
it, and yet another ten thousand would not put it on a 
par with its modern neighbor. As originally built, it 
had one large room, and three small ones, in each of 
the two stories. Each large room would “ accommo- 
date” two hundred pupils, making four hundred boys 
and girls to climb in, and tumble out, at the outside 
door. Half of them clambered the one semi-circular 
staircase — decidedly more steep than grand—to the 
second floor. There was no basement to which the 
scholars had access; no vestibule except the landings 
at the top and bottom of the spiral stairs ; no porch, 
shed, or shanty, to shelter them from sun and rain ; 
there were no wardrobes, no closets; the desks and 


1840. 


1876. 


I have chosen these examples, not because they are 
remarkable, but, on the contrary, as good average illus- 
trations. They are similar in size and material ; the 


seats were planted in rows seventy feet long ; there 
was, likewise, a broadside platform of the same length ; 
the three small rooms were for the assistant teachers 
and their classes. There were windows enough for a 
greenhouse or a cotton factory, to which no one could 
object if they had been rightly placed, but being mainly 
at the back side of the room, the scholars sat in their 
own light, and the teacher on the platform scowled 
worse than poor, dear Hepsibah Pynchon, in trying to 
look the sun out of countenance while watching the 
long rows of shining faces in front of them. Stuck 
into the walls round about them were two rows o 
wooden pegs, whereon the hats, caps, and bonnets were 
suspended. There was a stove at each end of the 
large rooms, and such ventilation as would transpire 
through two, eight by ten, registers set in the chimney 
flues near the ceiling, and the same in the same flue 
near the floor. In addition to this, the upper room had 


of ghosts and cobwebs. These outlets were, of course, 
for the escape of foul air ; how the fresh air, necessary 
for a change, and to prevent an abhorrent vacuiim, was 
to come in, does not appear, unless by reversing the 
motion — coming down the flues one half the time, and 


pairs. 


cost of the new one splits the difference between the 
first cost of the old and its entire cost, including re- 
The old one was thought “ beautiful, far supe- 
rior to anything else in the middle or western’ part of 
Massachusettts,” though not unlike others built about 
the same time. The new building is one among scores 
of grammar school-houses, superior to many, doubtless 
inferior to others. From a casual glance at the plans 
and descriptions, the difference between the two seem 
slight and unimportant ; yet if the committee who or- 
dered the later plans had recommended anything like 
the old, they would have been seut to a lunatic asylum 
without waiting for a medical order. 

The first practical lesson is that, since the brightest 
and best judges of thirty years ago failed so utterly to 
anticipate our necessities and tastes in constructing 
buildings that ought to last at least half a century, it 
behooves us to be discreet in assuming that we have 
reached the very ridge-pole of achievement in the way 
of building school-houses. 

Secondly, the wondrous growth in the material value 
of these temples of humanity appears. That building 
was a rare and noteworthy example: this is one of a 
host. Then it was a cheering sign of the times that 


going up the other half. 

‘The new building has a basement story, by way of 
lobby and play-room, high and dry, entered at opposite 
ends from the ground level, one-half being for the girls, 
the other for the boys. Two flights of stairs, with 
broad, square landings, lead to the four school rooms 
above. Each of the rooms has two well-lighted ward- 
robes or cloak rooms, through which the pupils may 
pass in entering the school room, Inside shutters tem- 


per the light which enters mainly from the sides; fresh’ property in Boston, was probably greater than the 
entire value of the [three thousand] school-houses in 


air comes in from out-of-doors through large flues, and 


Boston had “ just completed one building at a cost of 
twenty thousand dollars.” Now it is one of the signs, 
not so cheering, that there is scarcely a city in the 
Commonwealth where the “rings” are not supposed to 
make that amount every year or two on school-house 
contracts. During the five years ending with that in 
which the house at “Cabotville” was built, the total 
expenditure in Massachusetts for new houses, land, and 
repairs, was about $650,000, which, “omitting the school 


— 


the State at the time the Board was organized ” (1837). 
In 1870, the total value of school-houses was estimated 
at about $14,000,000, and the average annual expendi- 
ture since that time, has been between one and a half 
and two million dollars —the whole number of school- 
houses being about fifty-three hundred. That is, we 
have less than twice as many buildings as in 1841, and 
they are worth twenty times as much. No wonder 
Young America has, at times, a proud look. 

Thirdly, a very grave suggestion strikes us squarely 
in the face, when we contemplate this rapid increase of 
outlay—several reflections, in fact. Has it been neces- 
sary? Is it justified by the actual results? Shall it 
continue to increase in the same geometric ratio? 

But before taking this final stride from the illumin- 
ated and well-trodden stepping-stones of the past into 
the uncertain and dangerous bogs of the present, there 
is one other lesson to be drawn from an examination of 
the text. The old school-house stands upon a fragrant 
shrine of green turf, swept by the cooling shadows of 
tall trees, and between one and two acres in extent, 
The new lot has neither tree nor shrub nor blade of 
grass —not yet: and it contains twenty-three thousand 
four hundred and eighty-one square feet and twenty- 
nine inches— more or less. Oh! what a fall is there, 
from acres to square feet. I know they both belong to 
land or square measure, but there’s something painfully 
belittling in counting land, the great, broad bosom of the 
dear, generous mother, in contemptible feet and inches. 
It’s one of the depraved and depraving inventions of men 
condemned to the hardness and the narrowness of brick 
walls and stony pavements. Shall we weep over caged 
canaries and imprisoned malefactors, and dole out the 
play-ground for our children by the square inch? Limit 
us to our six feet of earth at last, but while we yet walk 


| above ground, let us walk upon roods, acres, nad square 


miles ! 

(The foregoing convictions do not at all conflict with 
a private preference for the metric system, for although 
I can never, never forget that 7560 —or is it 5670? — 
grains Troy make one pound Avoirdupois, and 36514 
square feet one square rod, perch, or pole — though I 
know full well that there cannot be as much cream on 
a quart of milk as there is on a quart of beer, since our 
milkmen have taken to wine measure—proud and 
happy as I am in this useful knowledge, I am still will- 
ing that prosperity should find mental gymnastics in 
rehearsing “Ten times one are ten.”) 

When the way to school is a mile or more, through 
winding roads, up hill and down, among green fields and 
sunny, rocky pastures, beside and over and through the 
babbling brooks, when the free and happy children 
can run and shout through the woods and lanes, play 
ball in the wide highways, hide-and-seek among stone 
walls and bushy copses, it matters little what the size 
of the school-house lot may be. They make the whole 
world their own in the best and truest sense, by feeling 
and absorbing all its beauty. But in villages, where 
noisy demonstrations in the streets are prohibited, and 
in cities where there is not even the sight of green turf 
to provoke a caper or inspire a shout, to turn a school 
full of desk-wearied children for their play into a 
walled pen, bare and desolate, without beauty, without 
neatness, without one trace of nature’s loveliness, is 
worse than folly — worse than meanness: it is unmiti- 
gated wickedness. 

Every school yard in every city and village should be 
a park as large, as fresh, as lovely as money, taste, 
affection, and duty can make it. ‘There is nothing more 
pitifully absurd, than the plea that a community cannot 
afford a large piece of ground for this purpose. There 
is no community that can afford a small one ; least of 
all those thickly-settled portions where small yards are 
sure to be found. Extravagance! It is not possible 


to be extravagant in bringing children near to nature, 
even to the cribbed, cabined and confined nature that 
patiently exists between lamp-posts and iron railings. 
In Massachusetts, half an acre seems to be thought an 
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ample allowance. Often the building takes a large 
piece from the center of this. The front yard, which 
the scholars are not expected to enter for play, must 
be as large as possible, for here are the flower beds, 
the well-kept walks, the carefully-trained trees of for- 
eign birth, and, may be, a cast-iron vase —the whole a 
sort of foreground for the building, intended to make a 
fine show from the street — which is all well. But look 
around the corner, at the miserable remnant enclosed 
by tight board fences, divided again into two parts, 
ugly out-buildings in conspicuous view, and not even 
the stump of a tree to relieve the desolation. There is 
no room for broad, free games, no ball or goal,—no 
“tag,”—no leaping or running, only for scuffling and 
crowding an:i standing around in the dust or mud, till 
the place far more resembles a cattle yard or a sheep 
pen, than the joyful playground of ‘those whom we love 
and cherish above all earthly gifts, and to ensure whose 
happiness and well-being is the most imperative duty 
assigned us by Heaven. 

What a contrast to this is a large field, with room for 
groups of trees, room for turf which, well worn tho’ it 
may be, and crossed by the lines of “base ball,” still 
shows its verdure in the spring time, and is never a 
sand bed or a bog ; room for apparatus, for exercises— 
room for shaded seats and sheltering canopies: things 
that are often found for grown-up children, seldom or 
never for those who need them most. We are told 
that the lawless vandalism of little children make these 
things impossible. So it was thought when polished 
cherry and mahogany took the place of rough plank 
and slabs ; but we have learned that there is most im- 
munity from danger, where there is most refinement. 
Children instinctively respect what is worthy of respect ; 
they love what is lovely, and are tenderly careful of 
that which rightfully claims their care and protection. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 


(No. VIII.—Continued from April 8.) 

After the division of the boys, according to capacity 
and real attainment, was made, from careful examina- 
tion, I soon found, as I have already stated, that some of 
them could do, satisfactorily, many times more than 
others, and I accordingly gave to the foremost and most 
capable, in addition to other studies, lessons in geometry 
and French, and some little of real instruction in history, 
illustrated by geography and chronology ; and recom- 
mended, for their reading at home, the lives of some of 
the remarkable men of ancient and modern times. For 
I thought then, as I do now, that history, ancient as 
well as modern, is to be taught most satisfactorily and 
pleasantly, to the young, through the lives of individual 
men. 

I required all to commit to memory, and recite every 
Saturday, lines from the best English poets. This, I 
soon found, was pleasant to nearly all of them, and im- 
proved their taste and their memory. Several of them 
not only became very fond of this exercise, but read 
with delight some of the best poetry in the language, 
such as that of Goldsmith, Gray, Campbell, Scott, 
Cowper, Byron, Bryant, and some portions of Milton. 

I also gave them subjects to write upon which re- 
quired observation, such as the description of a s:reet, 
a single building, the harbor, a boat, a ship, the State 
House, the Common with its trees and cows, Charles 
river ; and, gradually, subjects that required thought, 
such as truthfulness, habits of industry, self-culture, 
procrastination, choice of friends, diligence ; and [ still 
have, carefully preserved, many creditable compositions 
on these subjects by members of this first class. 

The faithful preparation for the performance of all 
my duties, in management and instruction, occupied 
nearly all my time, leaving me little for society. For 
some weeks I was well accommodated at boarding- 
houses, but nowhere did I find a home. The longing 
for one led me to apply to a very noble lady whom-I 


of her family. She granted my request, in the kindest 
manner possible. She was the widow of Rev. William 
Emerson, and among her sons I found William, whom 
I had long known and loved, the best reader, and with 


had overcome the greatest difficulties, who, struggling 
against nature and inadequate preparation, had made 
really the greatest progress. I had never had a head 
in any class. It would not be difficult to guess who 


the sweetest voice I ever heard, and a pleasant talker ;| would have been at the head. But one who, from ex- 


Ralph Waldo, whom I had known and admired, and 
whom all the world now knows almost as well as I do ; 
Edward Bliss, the most modest and genial, the most 
beautiful and the most graceful speaker, a universal 
favorite ; and Charles Chauncey, bright and ready, full 
of sense, ambitious of distinction, and capable of it. 

There was never a more delightful family, or one 
more sure of distinction, the intimate acquaintance with 
which has had a most benignant influence on my whole 
life ; and in that family I found a home. 

To enable me to vary and enlarge my instruction, the 
school committee obtained leave to import a few philo- 
sophical instruments. Dr. Prince, of Salem, whom I 
went several times to confer with, gave me aid in select- 
ing and ordering them ; and I soon had the pleasure of 
seeing them safely arrive from London. Some of these 
I used as soon as any of the boys were ready to under- 
stand and profit by them, which was very soon ; so that 
I was able to give some real instruction. 

Most of the wooden instruments soon suffered, on ac- 
count of the dryness of climate, when compared with 
that of London, and had to be repaired, or somewhat 
changed. 

I required all my boys to declaim choice selections in 
prose and in poetry. Some of them enjoyed it, and 
gradually learned to speak extremely well. 

We never had any difficulty in the management of 
offences. Indeed, in school, there were very few to 
manage. But some difficulties arose on the playground, 
in which I declined to interfere, and the settlement of 
which many of the boys considered important. SoI rec- 
ommended that they should form a court, before which 
such cases might be tried. A judge was accordingly 
chosen by themselves, a jury of ten, and advocates on 
each side. To qualify themselves for the performance 
of these duties, the boys found themselves obliged to go 
into the court-rooms, and see how justice was discov- 
ered and administered by real judges and advocates and 
juries. Several cases were very successfully tried, and 
the decisions and awards as honestly given, and, appar- 
ently, as justly as they are in the courts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

At the end of the first half year, a public examina- 
tion took place. The hall was crowded by people who 
wanted to see how the English Classical School was 
managed. I explained, in a few words, my modes of 
governing and of teaching, and begged them to judge 
for themselves. The declamation was good ; the ex- 
aminations in geography, history, and French satisfac- 
tory ; the poetical recitations very gratifying. In men- 
tal arithmetic, an exhibition was made which struck 
everybody as wonderful. Questions were given out 
which few persons present would have thought it pos- 
sible to answer, and which were answered fully, clearly, 
aud instantly. The effect was such as had never been 
dreamed of. The applause was astounding, and the 
audience separated with a conviction, in the minds of 
some persons, that Boston had rarely seen such a school 
before. 

For arithmetic, my pupils were constantly drilled in 
Colbirn’s mental, learning not much else ; and they 
told me that it constantly happened that, in their little 
dealings at the shops, they knew instantly the amount 
of their purchases, while the sellers had to cypher them 
out on their books or slates, and often made mistakes. 

The most serious difficulty I had ever encountered in 
the management of the boys, was presented by the ne- 
cessity of awarding the city medals. Six medals were 
sent to me to be, given to the six best scholars in my 
first class. Who were the six best? I laid the matter 
before the school, telling the boys that it was impossible 
for me to tell who best deserved the medals. To do) 


cellent preparation and fine natural talents, would have 
placed himself at the head, was really not so deserving 
of a medal as the boy who had overcome difficulties 
most successfully, and improved his natural powers most 
faithfully. 

I must assign the medals. I should do it as well as 
I could ; but I could not be sure thatI did it justly. I 
did, accordingly, give the medals to the six whom I con- 
sidered the most deserving, and who were apparently 
the best scholars. This assignment gave evident satis- 
faction in almost every case. But there was one boy 
who was bitterly disappointed, and who naturally 
charged his disappointment to me. He never looked 
kindly at me from that hour; and whenever, for years 
after, I met him on the street, he looked away, with a 
cloud on his face. If I had had one medal more, I 
would have given it to him. But there were only six to 
give. I ought to have gone to the committee and in- 
sisted upon having another to bestow; but I did not. 
The poor boy, afterward a somewhat distinguished man, 
never forgave me,—and I never forgave myself ; and I 
never look back upon the whole matter,—I never think 
of him, but with*pain. 

My original purpose in seeking the place of principal 
of the English Classical School, was to try the experi- 
ment of making the formation and improvement of char- 
acter the leading object of the school. I taught as well 
as I could ; but always considered this teaching of little 
consequence compared with that of the formation in my 
pupils of a single and noble character. I always began 
school with reading a few verses from the New Testa- 
ment, pointing out the great lessons they gave and the 
truths they taught, and asking a blessing from the 
Giver of all good. To be able to speak confidently of 
the effect of my teaching, I must be able to look into 
the hearts of my pupils. Judging from appearances, the 
observance of order and good habits, the mutual kind- 
ness I saw, and the affectionate confidence and respect 
entertained toward myself, I had reason to thank God 
for his blessing upon my work. G. B. E, 


A RAINY DAY. 


While one day the rain was falling 
Drear and dread, 

Sadly sat I at the window, 
And I said: 

“ Like this dull day is my life-work— 
Bad and long, 

And the heart-bird, Love, within me 
Sings no song. 

Sad and gloomy am I ever, 
And I mourn 

That for such a wicked worldling 
Life did dawn.” 

All at once, I felt within me 
Peace unknown, 

And the wild despairing feeling 
Now had flown, 

Then I knew that God had sent me, 

From above, 

All that mortal heart can wish for— 
iis dear love. 

And, as if to join my rapture, 
Burst the sun 

From the clouds that hung around him, 
Dark and duu; 

Sank he, in a golden glory 
In the west, 

Going, like the way-worn pilgrim, 
To his rest. 

Came each star in royal splendor 
To his throne, 

While the Lady Moon watched o’er them, 
All alone. 


Sang they, as they gaily twinkled, 
“ Praise the ford a 

I my grateful heart uplifted 
In accord, 

Joined the glad, angelic chorus, 
And again 

Sang to their loud-swelling anthems 
An Amen! 


— M. E. W. (age 15), Boston Highlands, Mass. 


— Insult not another for his want of the talent you 


had long known, and to beg her to let me become one that, I ought to know who had been most faithful, who possess: he may have talents which you want. 
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PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER 
THE VERTICAL ATTACHMENT. 


It is often very desirable to project such phenomena 
as the ripples upon the surface of water, the move- 
ments of a horizontal galvanometer needle, etc., such 
as cannot be exhibited with the common forms of ap- 
paratus for projections. At first the awkward method 
was adopted of turning the lantern up so that it rested 
upon its back. This endangered the condensing lenses 
of the lantern from the great heat immediately under 
them. Professor 
Cdok and Doctor 
Morton have great- 
ly improved upon 


Fig. 25. 


this, and have added a most valuable attachment to 
the lantern. 

The cut (Fig. 25) represents this invention. It con- 
sists of a plane mirror inclined at an angle of 45°, and 
when so placed that the beam of light from the lantern 
falls upon it, it is reflected perpendicularly upwards 
upon a lens that converges the light when it passes 
through the objective. above it, and falls upon a 
second mirror, which is so mounted as to allow re- 
flection in any direction. The same device is made 
a part of the standard lantern of the country, and 
called the “ College Lantern,” manufactured by George 
Wale & Co., of Hoboken, N. J. By an ingenious 
arrangement the change from the horizontal to the 
vertical can be made in Jess than half a minute. The 
microscope, the polariscope, the electric-light regulator, 
and several other fixtures, are fitted to this instrument, 
making it a most perfect and complete lantern. 

Such a vertical attachment as is shown in Fig. 25 is 
applicable to the forte /umiere, but one can be extem- 
porized, that will do good service, with such material as 
is accessible to every one. An iron filter-stand, such 


Vig. £7. 
as is in common use in every chemical laboratory, may 
be taken, and the condensing lens ¢ laid upon the lower 
or largest ring, and the objective, 0, upon the upper or 
smaller one, as shown in Fig. 27. Below the lower ring 


_ a plain mirror m may be placed, at such an inclination 


that the beam of parallel rays falling upon it from the 
porte lumiere will be reflected upward through the two 


proper place. 


PHYSICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER. 
A good way to show the minute divisibility of matter 
‘is to dissolve, in water, a small quantity, say a gram, of 
‘cupric sulphate, and add enough ammonia-water to 
make a clear, blue solution. Put it into the chemical 
tank, having measured its capacity in cubic centimeters, 
or inches, fill it with watér, and project the tank by the 
method described on page 183. A beautiful blue color 
will appear upon the screen. With a small syphon of 
bent-glass tube, draw out one-half of the solution and 
fill up with pure water. The amount of coloring mat- 
ter will be reduced one-half, but the solution will be 
strongly colored. Remove, in the same way, another 
half, and so on until the blue color is no longer visible 
—comparing the color with that of pure water, pro- 
jected, at the same time, in a test-tube. Keep account 
of the number of dilutions, and at last, when the blue 
color is on the vanishing point, calculate the weight of 
cupric sulphate in each cubic centimeter of water. In 
place of the copper solution, any of the analine dyes 
will do as well. 

The same thing can be illustrated with a soap-bubble, 
blown thin, and projected in the diverging beam (Fig. 
21). The bubble will be sharply defined upon the 
screen, and its magnitude will depend upon the diverg- 
ence of the beam of light, and its distance from the 
screen. It may be made ten or fifteen feet in diameter, 
if the lens have a short focus. The colors will begin to 
appear around the pipe in bands, and computation of 
the thickness may be made, and of the probable num- 
ber of molecules in its thickness. For the considera- 
tion of this, see “The New Chemistry,” by Professor 
Cooke, and Nature, Vol. I, p. 551; also Galloway’s 
“First Steps in Chemistry,” article 1oz. 

POROSITY. 

The gases dissolved in common water will be ex- 

pelled by gently heating some in a test-tube while the 
whole is projected. The bubbles will be seen to form 
and rise where nothing was before visible. The po- 
rosity of water can be shown by projecting a test-tube 
half filled with it, and its depth marked by a bit of 
thread tied about the tube at the level of the surface. 
A considerable quantity of salt or sugar can be added 
to the water without noticably increasing its bulk. A 
piece of chalk dropped into a test-tube containing warm 
water will at once give out quite a quantity of included 
air. 
The ordinary experiment of showing the porosity of 
leather by forcing mercury through it by atmospheric 
pressure into a partial vacuum, can be exhibited by pro- 
jecting the upper part of the tube, while the exhaus- 
tion is going on. The mercury will be seen to fall 
upward on account of the inverting by the lens. 

A mixture of equal parts of strong sulphuric acid 
and water loses notably in volume when cool. Fill a 
test-tube with the fresh mixture, and tie a string about 
the tube at the hight of the mixture. It will be too 
hot for handling with the fingers at first, but it may be 
cooled in a few minutes enough to show the shrinkage, 
by stirring it in a dish of cold water. The surface will 


marked its original hight. This experiment may be 
used to exhibit compressibility of liquids. 


jection of the properties of matter are chemical, and 
will be found described under that head. Diagrams, 
such as are given in most text-books on mechanics, can 
be made upon glass by one of the processes described 
on page 184, and will be found very convenient to a lec- 
turer upon that subject. 

COHESION, 


A drop of water or other fluid exhibits this, and may 
be projected with the lantern, or with the porte Jumiere, 


of clear glass. 


‘be seen to be considerably below the string which|. 


Most of the experiments which are suitable for pro-| | 


‘lenses upon another smaller mirror, %, which may be|and a single lens (Fig. 28). Sprinkle a little lamp, 
‘held in a retort-stand, and the beam directed to the 


black or lycopodium-powder 
upon one side of a strip of 
glass, like a microscope slide- 
and place it in the proper 
place for projecting, keep- 
ing it horizontal that the 
dust may not slide off, 
Now place a single drop of 
water upon the slide; the powder will prevent it from 
spreading upon the glass, and it will gather itself up 
into a round globule with some of the dust over its sur- 
face, making an interesting object upon the screen. 

Again, a saturated solution of zinc-sulphate is put into 
a white glass square bottle, two inches square, and 
three or four inches high. Let the bottle be about half 
filled with this solution. Into a few drops of bisul- 
phide of carbon drop a piece of iodine. It will at once 
stain the bisulphide a dark-brown color, which should 
then be carefully dropped upon the solution of zinc, 
where it will float. If now pure water be carefully 
added, so as to rest upon the solution of zinc, the bi- 
sulphide will collect into an oblate spheroid, having the 
appearance of brown-colored glass. A square bottle 
will enable one to project it better, as a round bottle 
would make a cylindrical lens, and the projection would 
be indistinct, unless the vessel was quite large. 

Nearly fill the large tank (Fig. 20) with alcohol, and 
project the tank with the lantern, or with the single 
lens and forte umiere. Now drop upon the alcohol, 
with a glass rod, or other convenient thing, any of the 
aniline dyes. As soon as the dye touches the alcohol 
it will go straight down for a short distance, then it will 
branch, and these will shortly branch again, and so on 
to the bottom of the tank, when there will be a large 
number of branches. Upon the screen the appearance 
will be as if a tree were growing ; if at short distances 
apart in the tank drops of different colors are placed, 
the branches will interlace and produce a fine effect. A 
tank of coal-oil, in which is dropped a little colored 
fusil oil, is said to produce an entirely different figure. 

But it is with the vertical attachment that the most 
novel and interesting phenomena, due to cohesion, may 
be shown. For this purpose it is necessary to have a 
horizontal tank, made by cementing a ring, an inch 
broad and four or five inches in diameter, upon a plate 
The ring may be made of glass, or 
wood, or zinc. This is to be placed upon the hori- 
zontal condenser, and half filled with pure water, the 
surface of which is to be projected. Let fall, from a 
height of two or three inches, a single drop of ether. 
It assumes a characteristic form, will move about, but 
will last only a few seconds, as it evaporates rapidly. 
Rinse out the tank, and fill again with pure water, and 
in like manner drop upon its surface any of the essen- 
tial oils, of creosote, lavender, turpentine, sperm, and 
colza oils. Each one will assume its peculiar form due 
to cohesion. 


Fig. 28. 


Fig. 30. 
Fig. 29 represents the pattern exhibited by a single 
drop of oil of coriander, and Fig. 30 the appearance 
of oil of cinnamon. Some of these forms are very 
beautiful, as, for instance, that due to oil of lavender. 
This method of studying oils is used, by some experts, 
to determine their kind and purity. These forms are 
known as Tomlinson’s Cohesion Figures. 

Again, into the same tank, well cleaned and filled with 


water, drop a few small pieces of camphor-gum. As 
soon as they touch the water they will begin to move 
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pearing as if they were endowed with life. Their move- 
ments will be accelerated if the water is warmed to a 
hundred degrees, or a little more. 

A drop of a solution of camphor in sulphuric acid, 
gently delivered to the surface of the water, will take a 
double-convex lens shape, and will move about the 
water in an eccentric manner for a Jong time. Several 
drops may be placed upon the water at a time, but they 
will avoid each other in their movements. Make a 
small boat of tin-foil, and into it put a fragment of cam- 
phor about the size of a pea, and place it on the tank ; 
it may move round slowly, but put a piece of camphor, 
about the size of a canary-seed, upon the water, and it 
will spin round, dart up to the boat, and drag it about 
in a lively manner, just as an insect might do. 

To show the existence of the camphor-film, that forms 
upon the surface as soon as it touches it, dust the sur- 
face of the water with lycopodium, then gently lower a 
fragment of camphor upon the middle of the tank. 
The instant the camphor touches the water the dust 
will be seen to open out into a circle of large di- 
_ ameter ; then, after a moment’s pause, the lycopodium 

is formed into a number of wheels, arranged in pairs, 
revolving in opposite directions. 

A large drop of camphor dissolved in benzole, 
dropped upon water, has the appearance of a double 
convex lens ; it sails slowly about for a while, becoming 
flatter and thinner, till at last it has sudden contrac- 
tions, assuming different shapes. The contractions 
multiply till at length they become so violent as to throw 
off portions of the disk, or split up into smaller disks, 
which, in their turn, twist and double up, and ultimately 
throw out from each a tiny film of camphor, which lies 
quiet upon the water. 

One who is interested to pursue this subject further 
will find an abundance of material by Tomlinson, in 
the Philosophical Magazine for 1861. Also in “ Experi- 
mental Essays,” Weale’s Series, No. 143. 


INFLUENCE oF A Goop TEACHER.—To save a consid- 
erable portion of the rising generation from falling back 
into the condition of half-civilized"or savage life, what 
other instrumentality does society afford than to send 
into every obscure and hidden district in the State a 
young woman, whose education is sound ; whose lan- 
guage is well-educated ; whose pronunciation and tones 
of voice are correct and attractive ; whose manners are 
gentle and refined ; all whose topics of conversation are 
elevating and instructive ; whose benignity of heart is 
constantly manifested in acts of civility, courtesy, and 
kindness ; and who spreads a nameless charm over 
whatever circle may be entered. Such a person should 
the teacher of every common school be. Such a 
teacher, by associating with the children of the school 
for a considerable portion ofthe time each day ; by re- 
maining with them for weeks and months successively ; 
by having an opportunity to observe their conduct to- 
ward each other, and thus to become acquainted with 
their various dispositions ; by gaining access to their 
minds through the delightful medium of instruction ;— 
and, finally, by prolonging this relationship through all 
the susceptive and impressible years of childhood and 
youth,—such a teacher, so far as it may be in the power 
of any mortal agency to do it, may mould the habits and 
manners of the rising generation into the pleasing forms 
of propriety and decorum, and, by laying their founda- 
tions in the principles of justice, magnanimity, and 
affection, may give them an ever-during permanence. 
—Horace Mann. 


— No person is properly qualified to teach who neg- 
lects to use every means within reach for obtaining 
information in regard to school duties. At least one or 
two educational journals should be in the hands of 
every teacher. These should, be selected with great 


care, and with due regard to the appropriateness to the 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Herbert Spencer on Education. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Since in your issue of the 15th instant, page 189, various ex- 
tracts are given from Herbert Spencer, as an authority on the 
subject of education, it occurs to me that you ought not to delay 
giving space to the following extract from a more recent work of 
the same author and thinker, founded evidently on his more ma- 
tured reflection and experience : ; 

“ This belief in the moralizing effects of intellectual culture, flatly 
contradicted by facts, is absurd a@ priori. What imaginable con- 
nection is there between the learning, that certain clusters of 
marks on paper stand for certain words, and the getting a higher 
sense of duty? What possible effect can acquirement of facility 
in making written signs of sounds, have in strengthening the de- 
sire to do right? How does knowledge of the multiplication- 
table, or quickness in adding and dividing, so increase the sym- 
pathi-s as to restrain the tendency to trespass against fellow-crea- 
tures? In what way can the attainment of accuracy in spelling 
and parsing, etc., make the sentiment of justice more powerful 
than it was? or why from stores of geographical information, per- 
severingly gained, is there likely to come increased regard for 
truth? The irrelation between such causes and such effects, is 
almost as great as that between exercises of the fingers and 
strengthening of the legs. One who should by lessons in Latin 
hope to give a knowledge of geometry, or who should expect 
practice in drawing to be followed by expressive rendering of a 
sonata, would be thought fit for an asylum; and yet he would be 
scarcely more irrational than are those who by discipline of the 
intellectual faculties expect to produce better feelings. This faith 
in lesson-books and readings is one of the superstitions of the 
age. All see that for social welfare, good character is 
more important than much knowledge.” 

Yours respectfully, AN ADVOCATE 
for Remodeling the Existing System of Education. 

Boston, April 20, 1876. 

“ Godless” Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

On reading the communication in a late JOURNAL from Rev. 
Alfred Young, C.S.P., on the free school question, I am tempted 
to ask, using his language, accommodated, “ What can be the 
reason that we find it so hard to make intelligent Catholics under- 
stand and appreciate our position in reference to the school ques- 
tion?” Is the ordinary position of intelligent and fair-minded 
Americans on this question anything other than the necessary log- 
ical result of the doctrines of equal personal rights, and non-inter- 
ference with the religious preferences of others, which are, pro- 
fessedly at least, cardinal principles of our governmental system ? 

The Roman Catholic Church, indeed, has always assumed (un- 
less I entirely mistake the facts) the right to dictate and control 
the religious opinions of all people over whom she has had the 
power ; and it is, perhaps, the habit of thought growing out of this 
assumption which makes it so difficult for her adherents to appre- 
hend the American idea. 

Mr. Young argues that that is not a Christian school which 
“fails to teach the dogma of any sect,” and asks the members 
of certain religious denominations in a particular town if “ they are 
prepared to answer to God for the souls of their children who are 
educated in a school that is not a Christian one”? This question 
assumes that the Christian people referred to make no other provis- 
ion for the education of their children than is made in the common 
school. Is such an assumption fair, or just? We do not believe it. 
On the contrary, it is a prominent characteristic of intelligent 
Protestants everywhere, that, while they do not claim the right to 
force their cherished religious dogmas upon others, or the children 
of others who object to them in the common school or elsewhere, 
they take special care for the religious instruction of their chil- 
dren, either at home or in Sunday-schools; and their Sunday- 
schools are free to all. It is mainly this mistaken assumption that | 
gives any weight to the objurgations against “godless schools ” 
which our Catholic friends so energetically indulge in. 

With equal truth might the schools be denounced as labor-less. 
schools, and “ the training-schools of a nation of ” sd/ers, because 
they do not attempt to teach the various branches of practical in-, 
dustry ; or food/ess schools, and trainers of a nation of starvelings, | 
because they do not undertake to instruct in the preparation and | 
partaking of food. Yet both of these important branches of edu- 
cation might be introduced into the common schools with much | 
greater propriety than could the teaching of religious dogmas. | 

The simple truth of the matter is, that the people who sup-| 
port the common schools, as a general rule, are not agreed as to) 
what ought to be taught their children about God, and other points 
of religious doctrine. Some hold one set of views, others another, | 
and others, perchance, none at all; and naturally all wish their 
own children taught on these subjects in accordance with their 
own convictions. No one party can rightfully enforce its belief: 
upon the children of others. Hence they cannot unite in a common | 
school to teach religious dogmas. aa 

But, on the other hand, there are matters of much importance’ 
which they ave agreed about. They agree that all their children 
should be taught to read, write, compute numbers, and keep ac- 


teacher’s position. —Hon. D. Burt, Sowa. 


counts, with something, perhaps, of geography, grammar, etc.’ 


Most are agreed, too, in regard to the general duties of morality. 
They cam unite, then, in sustaining a common school for teaching 
these important things, while they make other and special provis- 
ions for such religious teaching as their diverse views call for. 

This, surely, is a common-sense and reasonable way of doing 
things, and it ought to be satistactory to all. But those who claim 
the right to control and shape the religious belief of all about 
them, of course, are not satisfied with it. Should Americans ac- 
cede to their demands? 

Division of labor is one of the requirements of civilization, and 
a necessity of modern society. As properly might we refuse to 
patronize a tailor, and stigmatize his shop as a hatless and shoe- 
less concern, because he does not make hats and shoes, as to turn 
away from the common school and denounce it as “ godless,” be- 
cause it cannot properly undertake to supply sectarian religious 
instruction. 

It is well that Protestant Christians, and all other people, should 
be reminded of the serious duty,—too often neglected, no doubt,— 
of providing for the proper religious (as well as the industrial and 
hygienic) culture of their children; but it by no means follows that 
this can with propriety be done, so far as specific dogmas are con- 
cerned, in schools that are common to all. 

Respectfully, 
Ancora, N. F., March 28, 1876. 
A School where the Bible must be Read. 

Mr. Epiror—Dear Sir :—At this time, when there is so much 
said about making our public schools purely secular, it may not be 
uninteresting to readers of the JoURNAL to learn of a school where 
religious and moral instruction is required as a part of the culture 
of the school. The late Benj. D. Emerson, of West Roxbury, 
Mass., made a bequest, at his death, toestablish in his native town 
of Hampstead, N. H., a free high school for the town, with certain 
restrictions, of which the following is an extract: “ On each alter- 
nate Saturday, during term time, the preceptor shall be required 
to devote one half-hour at least to instruction calculated to improve 
the manners and morals of his pupils, impressing on their minds 
the duty of practicing the cardinal virtues, of truth, temperance, 
modesty, industry, and benevolence. On each other alternate Sat- 
urday, one half-hour shall be devoted to the inculcation and prac- 
tice of religion as displayed in the Old and New Testaments, care- 
fully excluding all sectarianism.” The school, under these restric- 
tions, was inaugurated last May, and has just completed its first 
year of thirty-six weeks; and although it may be too soon to de- 
cide how great is the influence which is exerted upon the pupils 
by these half-hour exercises, I think it may safely be said that the 
influence is good, and the results highly beneficial. Their higher 
natures are thus appealed to, and, as a consequence, the govern- 
ment of the schoo] is easier, the pupils are less rude, there is less 
of petty deception, so common among school boys and girls, and 
the whole influence tends toward finer culture. These exercises 
have received the best of attention from the pupils, they evidently 
taking a deep interest in them, 

Now, I claim that this school furnishes a fair example of the 
good results of a union of religious with secular education; for it 
is composed of pupils taken from the district schools of a country 
town, and includes pupils of many different sects. That this re- 
ligious and moral instruction has a good influence over this 
school, I have not a doubt. I think it goes to prove that we want 
more, not less, of such instruction in our public schools. 

M. P. DIcKEy, 
Principal of Hampstead (N.H.) High School. 
A Philological Query. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

As a teacher of language, I recently had my attention called to 
a description of one of the patterns in a pamphlet of fashion-plates. 
It contains a word which a friend wished to ascertain the meaning 
and philological origin of. Here is the description accompanying 
the pattern: “ Infants’ High-Necked Robe, gored to the Arm- 
Scye.” The word, the meaning and origin of which are sought for, 
is “Arm-Scye.” Not being able to answer the questions proposed 
about the word, I wrote Professor Whitney, of Yale College, for 
his opinion, and have received the following reply : 


“TI never before rep ye to see, or to hear the word, as to 
which you inquire; and I have not the glimmer of an idea as to 
where it may have come from. W.o. We 


Now, if Professor Whitney cannot throw any light upon this 
word, who in the world can? I submit the question to you. 
Very respectfully yours, R. L. PERKINS. 
31 Pemberton Sq. Boston, April 7, 1876. 

— In answer to one of the questions of “ J.’s” in the JOURNAL. 
March 18, viz., “ How would you parse the last three words in the 
sentence, ‘ There is no use of opposing legislation’® ?” we give the 
following as our method: “Of” is a preposition, and shows. the 
relation between use and opposing. “Opposing” is a participle, 
derived from the verb to oppose; it partakes of the nature of a 


verb and of a noun; a8 a noun, it is in the objective caseé—object 
of the preposition of; as a transitive verb, it has for its object the 
noun /egislation. “ Legislation” is a noun, etc., objective case— 
object of opposing. 

A better expression for the same thought might be used, but we 
do not think a change in the structure of the sentence necessary to 
render the ng easy. J. M. 

Louisville, Ky., March 31, 1876. 
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It will surprise many that Boston has clung to a relic 
of barbaric practices so long as to allow a regulation, 
which permitted the infliction of corporal punishment 
in the girls’ high and grammar schools, to stand so 
long upon its statute without repeal. At the last meet- 
ing of the school board, an amendment was proposed 
by Miss Hale, as follows: “Corporal punishment shall 
not be inflicted in the girls’ grammar schools or high 
schools.” The amendment was adopted, and the 


Prof. E. G. Coy, and Noah Porter, LL.D. It is a val- 
uable contribution to the literature of pedagogy, and 
persons not members of the Institute may obtain a copy, 
post-paid, by addressing F. B. Snow, Esq., Boston, 
Mass., and remitting eighty cents. 
a limited one, applications for copies should be made 
immediately. 


“ Can we afford it?” is the question put to every up- 
rising want for the luxuries of life, and even for some of 
the necessities. ‘The true test of wisdom consists in 
an ability to curtail expenses in accordance with the 
law of our highest needs. The answer to the question 
is not only a test of our self-denial, but it is also a most 
discriminating mark of character. Some are tempted 
to give up the substantial for the showy. Others more 
wisely hold the substance and let go the shadow. 
No one in the world better than the teacher should 
know the laws of true economy, for necessity makes it 
a daily, a life study, and his position, as a teacher of 
others in social laws, makes it a duty. Our own expe- 
rience in matters of economic expenditure leads us to 
urge the maxim, “Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” When this is 
done, the teacher and the preacher will not want for a 
Sunday coat or hat, a warm dinner, or a good intel- 
lectual lunch from the weekly paper. 


AFTER a six weeks absence we have returned from 
our tour of observation among the schools in the South, 
the Southwest, the West, and the North. In a journey 
of four thousand miles we have visited twenty impor- 
tant cities, and have become more or less familiar with 
the work of the schools throughout the sections repre- 
sented by these centers of influence. We have visited 
all grades of school, from the kindergarten through the 
college and the university, and have endeavored to note 
the various phases of educational work in the several 
sections visited. As the social problem of the South 


Boston school board should be praised for a fair record 
in abolishing a practice which will, in future, be re- 
garded as a fit companion to the public whipping-post. 


THE material for the Educational department at the 
Centennial is rapidly taking shape and position at Phil- 
adelphia, and will exceed in quantity and quality what 
‘has been anticipated. The States cf Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Pennsylvania will 
make very large and valuable contributions, while other 
and smaller States will do equally well in proportion to 
their ability. The Province of Ontario, through the 
Prime Minister of Public Instruction, has sent a large 
display, which will attract general attention. Our ex- 
amination of the visible and tangible products of the 
schools in the South leads us to regret deeply that their 
schools will not be adequately represented. . 


Tuere have been over two freight-car loads of con- 
tributions from the department of education and science 
sent to Philadelphia from Massachusetts. This State 
was the first on the ground with her exhibition in this 
department, and those who have had the collection and 
forwarding of the material which has been sent receive 
great credit from the authorities who have charge of the 
exhibition. Mr. P. D. Richards, the agent of the Board 
of Education, is at Philadelphia, superintending the ar- 
rangement of the State exhibit. Nearly all the articles 
contributed have been forwarded, and the rooms appro- 
priated to the department are supplied with the neces- 
sary Cases, counters, and tables. 


Tue Proceedings and Lectures of the American In- 
stitute, at Providence, have been published, and are 
now ready for delivery to members. Address Geo. A. 
Walton, treasurer, Westfield, Mass. The volume con- 


is to be solved by its educational processes, we have 
carefully noted the spirit of the schools in the South, 
and have witnessed the most interesting phenomena of 
social progress. The white and colored schools, both 
public and private, have received our attention, and 
from each we have learned important lessons as to the 
future of the two races in the South. By the courtesy 
of school officers and teachers we have examined, more 
or less thoroughly, more than forty thousand children 
and students of all grades, in order that we might note 
the status, the excellences, and deficiencies of the 
schools, and the working in practice of the theories of 
different educators. We have endeavored to discover 
the genius loci of each community, and from the whole 
exhibition of school work and training to make up an 
average impression of the local and general work. We 
have made use of our native inquisitiveness at all proper 
times and places to learn the popular feeling, and 
the underlying sentiment of the people, especially 
at the South, with reference to public education. 
The results of these studies, so far as they can be 
clearly defined and presented, we hope to be able from 
time to time to present to our readers. The present 
writing is one of grateful recognition of the kind and 
even flattering attentions we have received from all na- 
tional, State, and city authorities, and the facilities of- 
fered us to notice the interior and the exterior of school 
affairs ; we have the most pleasant memories, and shall 
cherish, with great pleasure, the cordial greetings of 
these fellow-educators of our country who are doing 
the great work of reconstruction in the interests of hu- 
manity and civilization, and we feel the better prepared 
to extend to all, North and South, East and West, on 
this Centennial year, the sympathies of a common ser- 
vice, and the pledge of a common and unwavering sup- 
port. We have noted the zeal and devotion of the 


tains the valuable addresses of Rev. A. D. Mayo, Sam- 


teachers in the class-room, and in the teachers’ meet- 


uel Eliot, LL.D., S. S. Greene, LL.D., Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, J. A. Shaw, A.M., Albert G. Boyden, A.M., 


As the edition is! 


ing, and must confess to an elevation of our judgment 

‘concerning the true character and work of our profes- 
sion, Our opinions on certain great social questions 
have been enlightened, and possibly modified, by the 
| examination of the circumstances which affect them, 
and in all things we hope that we have been truth-seex- 
ers, setting down naught in malice. As our notes pro- 
gress we hope to be able to discuss in particular what 
we can here only refer to in the most general way. 


Editorial Correspondence.—No. V. 
WASHINGTON (Con.) 
GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 

The primary and grammar grades are well organized, 
and are doing good work in the usual round of studies. 
Undue prominence is not given to any one study, and 
uniform excellence is seen in the several schools of the 
same grade. Reading and spelling are well taught in 
all the grades—with marked proficiency in the primary. 
The system is wanting in unity and in aim, in the ab- 


sence of a 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


which has not yet been established. This is quite un- 
fortunate in so important a city as Washington, and the: 
want should be very soon met, or its absence will cause 
the lower departments to lose efficiency. and power. 
The classes in the first grammar room are taught in 
several branches of high school work, but the essential 
thing —a distinct department for secondary instruction 
—is yet to be developed, and the material is not want- 
ing for its establishment. 
A NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
supplements the grammar school course, in which a 
class of twenty young ladies is receiving professional 
training under a lady of normal culture and experience. 
The grades of the Franklin School afford the opportu- 
nities of a school observation and training for these can- 
didate teachers. Although this department is in its 
first stage of growth, it has accomplished good results, 
and will, undoubtedly, advance to a thorough and inde- 
pendent normal school for the training of the future 
teachers of the city. 
THE MORALE OF THE SCHOOLS. 

A more efficient and laborious corps of teachers need 
not be looked for than that in Washington. Many of 
them have been educated in the normal schools of New 
England, while others have had the best of academic 
training, and are possessed of a real enthusiasm for 
professional work. The school rooms are made at- 
tractive by a pleasant spirit, and a hearty interest in 
the welfare of the pupils. Hence, good order and 
quiet work pervade the schools. In the examination of 
over two thousand children in the white and colored 
schools, we failed to note a single example of indeco- 
rous behavior, and it was quite evident that the only 
element of constraint was a self-restraint on the part of 
the pupils. This state of things was more remarkable 
in the colored schools, when one remembers how short 
is the time since the families from which the children 
come were in slavery, without the elevated moral ten- 
dencies and culture of civilized life. These people 
came to Washington in a semi-barbaric condition, with- 
out any habits of order, neatness, and with the lowest 
ideas of personal honor, honesty, or virtue. To bring 
order out of. such a chaos of elements, has been the 
work of the superintendent and teachers of the colored 
schools, and the regularity of attendance, the govern- 
ment of the children without frequent resort to corporal 
punishment, and the habits of order, of quietness, of 
neatness, and best of all, of integrity, which have been 
cultivated, are quite wonderful to one expecting to see 
only inferior results. The element of music, so nat- 
ural to the negro race, has been made a most valuable 
instrument in toning down the bad qualities, and in 
toning up the good. It would be an excellent plan to 
make its use universal, in order that the savage in all 
hearts might be subdued by its influence. On the 


whole, we have much to praise, and little to criticise, in 
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the schools at the capital, and we must regard the work 
of ten years’ beginning, one which the educators of 
Washington and of the country may well be proud. 
Free schools are now the popular institutions of the 
city, and a fair liberality is shown in their support. 


We are 
“ON TO RICHMOND.” 


The road to Richmond has become wonderfully short 
and easy in comparison with the “ hard road to travel ” 
of the war days. Education has smoothed the rugged 
path, we thought, and over this royal road, the highway 
of intelligence, guarded by sympathetic friendships, 
shall the people walk into a more enduring happiness, 
peace, and liberty for generations. It is a good omen 
that the route from Washington to Richmond takes one 
by Mount Vernon, where the tomb of Washington 
shall ever be the uniting link of the sisterhood of 
States, and the brotherhood of all good men; and as 
the tolling bell of the steamer tells us that we are near 
consecrated ground and sacred dust, our hearts instinct- 
ively pronounce the name of Washington with rever- 
ence as the great Virginian, the greater American, and, 
best of all, as Tennyson says of Wellington, “the great 
world-victor’s victor,’’— 


“ Whose work is done ; 
But, while the races of mankind endure, 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land; 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure, 
Till, in all lands, and thro’ all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory.” 

Familiar names are sounded in our ears as we leave 
the steamer at Quantico, and take the train which soon 
crosses the famous Acquia Creek, cuts through the hills 
which command Fredericksburg, and intersects the great 
battlefield where the Reaper’s scythe harvested thou- 
sands; and in place of the white tents and the em- 
blems of war, are the headstones which mark the rest- 
ing place of heroes. Union and Confederate dead here 
made a name to live, and when the passions of war 
shall have ceased, and its wounds are healed, the pa- 
triot shall come to Fredericksburg to learn the lessons 
of true patriotism and fidelity to country ; and over the 
gray and the blue, the tears of affection, and the trib- 
utes to personal devotion, and to the bravery of Amer- 
ican soldiers shall be gratefully bestowed. 

The plantations along the line of the 130 miles to 
the Capital show war marks, and nothing but years 
of energetic industry and capital will restore them to 
their native productiveness. A poor system of agricul- 
ture had drained the land of its fertility before the war, 
and the destruction of houses, fences, and farming uten- 
sils during the war left the country poor indeed. Years 
of intelligent labor alone can restore prosperity and 
plenty to the agricultural lands of Virginia, and with 
the present embarrassments of her people, and the 
heavy taxes to which they are subjected, it seems a 
long way to look forward to the better days which are 
in store for this State, beautiful for situation, and rich 
in undeveloped resources. 

We cross the fertile bottoms of the Rappahannock, 
the York, and the Chickahominy, and approach 
the city which has so marked a place in American his- 
tory, one of the seven-hilled cities of the West. The 
earth-works on every side attest the almost impregnable 
strength with which it was defended, and one does not 
wonder that it took four long years, and hundreds of 
hard-fought battles to gain an entrance. But our own 
entrance was in happy contrast, and we had scarcely 
stepped on the platform of the station, before a friendly 
voice welcomed us, and a hearty hand-shake told us 
we were in the most cordial companionship of Superin- 
tendent .Binford, of Richmond, whose attentions were 
unremitting for our comfort and pleasure during our 
Stay in that city. 


A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Richmond boasts a school system ten years of age. 
At the close of the war, the first movement towards a 
plan for general education was made by Rev. Mr. 
Manly, who was the first State superintendent of public 


instruction, and the founder, under the A. M. A., of the 
first public schools in the city. Mr. Manly’s efforts 
were of the most industrious and intelligent character, 
and were crowned with great success. His experience 
and knowledge as an educator fitted him for the work 
of organizing a system de novo, and his plans and spirit 
inspired the people with sympathy and confidence. 
The people of the city and State were at first slow to 
accept the free school idea, for it was contrary to the 
history and traditions of the people, from the times of 
Berkeley. It was not easy to build on a new founda- 
tion, when the structure had stood on the old aristo- 
cratic base so long. Education for all the people, and 
a tax upon the whole property of the State for its sup- 
port, was a new platform. To advocate such doctrines, 
was a new departure for the people of old Virginia. 
We must clearly understand this point, in order that 
we may appreciate the magnitude of the work which 
the educators of Virginia have accomplished during a 
decade ; and when we realize what was to be done at 
the outset, what opinions and prejudices were to be 
overthrown, what new principles to be expanded and 
enforced by legal enactments, we may look upon the 
work already accomplished as one of the most wonder- 
ful revolutions of the age. We often speak of the lib- 
eration of the slave as the great event of the war; but 
the great blessing of the war to the white and colored 
races of the South, has been the establishment of the 
common school, and the adoption of the means for 
universal intelligence. 


A Prime Function. 


The true teacher is, in his way, a true artist. Fairly 

wrought, there is no little of fine art in his work. To 
lay the color skillfully upon the canvas, and to mould 
the clay deftly into fair form on the supporting frame, 
are only material counterparts to that developing of the 
finer phases of inner thought and feeling, and fashion- 
ing of true and noble character, which falls to the 
teacher’s art. And only the teacher who feels the 
force of this relation, and enters heartily into the spirit 
of it, can rise to any marked excellence in his office, or 
reap much enduring satisfaction from his work. 
From this, however, springs a principle not generally 
enough recognized, It touches what we are disposed 
to style, a prime function of the teacher. When a true 
artist receives a pupil into his studio, he finds two things 
to be done. His pupil is to be taught the principles 
and practice of his art. The teacher does the same 
with his pupil. In this, both artists, the painter and the 
teacher, are alike. They strive to develop in their 
pupils a just knowledge, and a skillful application of 
the branches of study which properly engage their 
attention. 

But here, unfortunately, the parallel stops. The 
painter discovers something deeper and more vital to 
be done. Not merely what the pupil can learn in the 
common round concerns him ; but what the pupil ought 
to learn, as best adapted to his rarer capabilities. The 
work at the bottom of this is one of discovery to find 
out what the pupil’s special gifts are, and to assist him 
over all things else, in making such a beginning in that 
direction as will afford him the best foundation for an 
individual success. He does not neglect the general 
training which belongs to the whole mind of the learner ; 
but he keenly searches for the line of his genius if, he 
has it, and both prudently and generously gives his 
finest art of teaching to it. Just this, is what every 
true teacher should strive to do. The regular course 
of study, and the broad, general training of the pupil’s 
mind, should not be slighted or abandoned. But if, in 
that mind, there appears the dawn of any high capac- 
ity, benighted alike is the teacher who cannot discover 
it, or who, descrying it, gives it no heed ; and wanting 


at once in the true acuteness of his art, and in the fine 
generosity of the man who does not zealously labor in 
school and out to guide and develop this finer speciality 


of power in his charge. And this work is far removed 
from all foolish praise or baneful distinction, only fitted 
to engender a sickly vanity, and a destructive reliance 
upon smartness. It only requires that the seeming ca- 
pability should be quietly suggested to the pupil ; that 
he be encouraged to make extra — especially outside— 
efforts to improve in that direction ; and that the prom- 
ise of future success be based on his steady and self- 
denying application alone. 


Religion in the Schools. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

The subject of education is too important and dignified to allow 
any discussion concerning it to generate into personal altercation, 
therefore permit me to briefly notice the general spirit of several 
of your correspondents without designating them by name. It 
seems to me that grave mistakes have been made in several par- 
ticulars. 

First.—It is frequently assumed that the advocates of what is 
termed a “ purely secular education ” are indifferent to morals, or 
are opposed to moral education. On the contrary, most of the 
earnest advocates of secularism are so alive to the importance 
of moral culture, that they consider education a failure when it 
does not culminate in a knowledge of what constitutes good con- 
duct, and in a disposition to practice it. 1 will go farther than 
this and say, that a much greater proportion of teachers who favor 
secular education, than of those who oppose it, will be found zeal- 
ous in raising the moral standing of their pupils above mere con- 
ventional standards; untiring in their endeavors to change form- 
alisms of thought and action into vital activities; vigilant in de- 
tecting and correcting immoral tendencies; and persevering in 
their efforts to make orderly and virtuous conduct the result of in- 
ternal growth rather than of outward enforcement. 

Second. — Another assumption, frequently made and implied, 
but equally unwarrantable, is that religion and morality are inter- 
changeable terms; and that the omission of religious forms from 
our schools necessarily implies the exclusion of morality. Re- 
ligion comprehends the duties which each person owes to his God, 
and, in a more restricted sense, it means the form of creed and 
worship adopted by various bodies of men. Morality compre- 
hends the duty which each man owes to his fellow-men in all pos- 
sible relations. It seeks the establishment of justice, and the pro- 
motion of human welfare 

Upon religious matters there is a wide disagreement, and no 
form of worship has yet been devised acceptable to all; upon 
moral principles there is a substantial agreement, and both the 
theory and practice of good conduct meets with universal appro- 
bation. Religious duty is a matter strictly between the individual 
soul and God, and, according to the Protestant theory, any inter- 
ference in this relation, on the part of any one, is an impertinence ; 
moral duty is a matter between the individual member of society 
and society at large, and, that this relation may be properly under- 
stood and adjusted, society has the deepest interest. 

From these considerations it will be seen, that while distinctive 
religious instruction, or distinctive forms of religious worship, 
would be out of place in the public schools, moral instruction 
should not only constitute a part of the regular school course, but 
it should be regarded as the true objective point of all education. 

Now there are many thoughtful minds amongst educators who 
devote our schools strictly to secular instruction ; but this secular 
instruction would culminate in the formation of character in which 
self is subordinated to human welfare, and life is devoted to noble 
uses. They would relegate religious instruction to trained relig- 
ious teachers, and religious worship to the home, the church, and 
the sanctuary of the individual heart. 

Third.—The next assumption is that there is a party who seek 
to use the public schools as an engine to destroy religion. Upon 
examination I think you will find that, in this country, the advvo- 
cates of secular schools are of all religious creeds and professions, 
while in England, they include the whole Christian communion 
outside of the established church. The position of these people 
may be a mistaken one, but, as it is fortified by arguments, it can 
be overturned only by logic, and not by ascribing to them sinister 
motives in regard to religion. Were we disposed to be uncharit- 
able, and ignore logic, might we not retort, and claim that the op- 
ponents of secular education were seeking to use the vast engines © 
of the public school for the purposes of sectarian proselyting ? 

Fourth.—It seems to me to be very unwise to stigmatize honest 
opponents by opprobrious epithets. The solution of the educa- 
tional problems before us, potential in shaping the future destinies 
of the nation and the race, requires the most judicial considera- 
tion, and the calmest investigation. By calling names, personal 
animosities are instituted, and discussion degenerates into undig- 
nified altercations. I think it would be well for several of your 
correspondents to remember, that to call the great movement to 
make the public school secular infidel, is arrogant in its assump- 
tions, childish in ics methods, impotent in its effects, and entirely 
untrue. ‘ Dog of an infidel” is the salutation with which the ig- 
norant and bigoted Mussulman greets even a Christian archbishop, 
and the same opprobrious name flows naturally and fluently from 
the lips of those who, in our own country, are on about the same 
intellectual and moral plane. J- 


New York, April 22, 1876. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


[All writers who have original articles, suited to our Department oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND ScHOoL ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
- and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every grade of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. } 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TALK ABOUT WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


BY MARY F. BRADY. 


SceENE:—School-room ; Scholars seated. Each one rises as he re- 
peats. 

First Boy. (Seated reading a newspaper ; frowns, jumps up and 
‘throws down the paper in disgust.)\—There! I am almost ready to 
declare that I will never touch another newspaper as long as 

live! 

First Girl—That would be a sensible plan, if reading the 
papers always makes you look as cross as you do now; but what 
is it that makes your “angry passions rise”? Is there a sudden 
rise in the price of molasses-candy, or is the supply of marbles in 
danger of failing? 

First Boy.—No sarcasm, if you please, Miss Lizzie; you well 
know that Iam above such petty things as molasses-candy and 
marbles. The matter is this: I can’t take up a newspaper but the 
first thing that meets my eye is an article about “ Woman's Rights” 
or “Woman Suffrage,” or something of the sort. I have long 
desired to express my opinion upon the subject. 

Second Boy. (Very small boy.}—And I, too: I should like to 
know what right these women have to order us men around ! 

Second Girl.—Come, come, Johnnie, you’d better be less ta)ka- 
tive till you're a little older. “ Little children should be seen and 
not heard,” you know. (Zurning to first boy.) But what is there 
in “ Woman’s Rights” to excite you so much? Why shouldn’t 
women have their rights? . 

First Boy.—Uave their rights? Of course they should, and do 
have their rights—but have the suffrage! the idea of a woman 
wanting to vote! O, nonsense! 

Third Boy.—\ agree with you entirely. Woman should keep 
within her own sphere, and attend to her own duties, and let those 
of men alone. 

Third Girl.—Will you be kind enough to give us your idea of 
woman’s sphere and duties? 

Third Boy.—Woman’s sphere is her home, and her duty is to 
make that home happy. 

Fourth Girl.—I agree with Harry that a woman’s duty is to 
make her home happy. But I also say that the very fact that she 
_ Can maintain a well-regulated household, is one of the many proofs 
that she is capable of having a voice in selecting a ruler who will 

make the country happy and maintain a well-regulated govern- 
ment. 

Second Boy.—O, pooh! what’s housekeeping to do with our elect- 
ing a president ? 

Fourth Girl. — Irrepressible Johnnie, have you never heard, 
“ Faithful in little, faithful in much”? 

Fourth Boy.( To fourth girl.)\—1 think your reasoning is shallow. 
You might as well say, because a donkey is capable of braying he 
is capable of electing a prima donna for the public. 

Fifth Giri.—I think you have illustrated your argumeat more 
aptly than you intended; I say that an educated woman, a 
woman who has thought upon the subject, is better prepared to 
vote than half the men that do vote. You know there are men 
who sell their votes: men who vote a certain ticket from no settled 
principle of right, but simply because it is for their present ad- 
vantage to do so. 

Fifth Boy.—\ have a word to say. Even supposing women are 
sensible enough to vote, which I very much doubt, why should 
they want to vote? Why can’t they be contented to stay at home, 
as their grandmothers did? Ah! “Times are not as they used 
to be I” 

Sixth Girl. (With spirit.)—“ lf women are sensible enough”! 
Indeed, let me tell you, Sir Complacency, if sense were one of the 
essential qualifications for voting, the country would never count 
your vote. On town-meeting days you might “stay at home” with 
your grandmothers. 

Seventh Girl.—Andrew is rather old-fashioned in his notions. 
“Times are not as they used to be!” That has been the com- 

» plaint ever since Adam left the garden of Eden. No doubt he 
‘lamented the change of times, his own fault though it was. 

Sith Boy.—\ think there’s a little mistake: you know Eve ate 
the forbidden fruit, and then induced Adam to. 

Seventh Girl——O-o! But Adam’s “superior mind” ought to 
have made him “ sensible enough” not to have yielded.” 

Second Boy.—Ah, yes\ true enough. Trouble always comes 
from letting the women have their own way. But one such lesson 
is enough; we men have taken warning, and don’t intend to be 
wrecked on that rock again. 

Eighth Boy.—Dear me! What's the use of making such a fuss 
over such a little thing? If the women want to vote, why not let 
them vote ? 


Ninth Boy.—A very little thing ‘is sometimes worth making a 
fuss over. The “Stamp Act” and the “Tax on Tea” were very 
little things, but if a “fuss” had not been made over them, where 
would the Foutth of July be, Johnnie, and wouldn’t the inventors 
of pin-wheels and Roman candles have lived in vain? The “fuss” 
caused the Revolution, and but for the Revolution how could we 
have sent our fine drawings to the Centennial? 

Eighth Girl—The Revolution! “I thank thee, George, for 
giving me that word!” What was the cause of the Revolution? 
simply “Taxation without Representation.” Ours is a similar 
grievance. Many women own property and pay taxes, but have 
no voice in saying how the money thus raised shall be expended. 

Tenth Boy.—\ am willing to allow that there are women capable 
of voting more intelligently than some men. Some women have 
great mids, but such are in the minority. 

Ninth Girl —It’s no such thing! The number of women who 
make public exhibition of mental strength is small, because oppor- 
tunity has not been given them, but the number who have strong 
and great minds is very large. 

Second Boy.—Why don’t they show it, then, as we men do? I 
contend that a great mind will always make itself manifest. 

Tenth Girl.—Perhaps not, if by so doing it would subject itself 
to the ridicule of you—great men. 

Twelfth Boy—Tell us one good result which would come from 
woman's voting ? 

Eleventh Girl. — Every good woman in the land would vote 
against the sale of liquor. 

Thirteenth Boy.—A great many good men vote thus, and pro- 
hibitory laws are passed, but we all know the thing is still sold, 
and in great demand. The fact is, no law can stop its sale. If 
people are not disposed to be temperate, no law can make them 
so. In this case it is forbidden drink, instead of forbidden fruit. 
As long as the desire for liquor exists, liquor will be made and will 
be sold. 

Twelfth Girl.— Amazing sense! Following up your theory, 

there is no need of any law. If men are disposed to murder, they 
will murder; if disposed to steal, they will steal; and so on to the 
end of the chapter! The more the law says “Thou shalt not 
do so and so,” the more they will do it. 
Fourteenth Boy. — \t seems to me we have lost sight of our 
subject’ Let us return. Suppose women are allowed to vote: 
how many do you think would use the privilege? At the first 
election probably quite a good number might, just for novelty; 
but they would soon tire of it. They think it fun to make a great 
cry over their “rights ” just now, but let the duties of citizenship 
fall upon them and they will make as loud a cry for their wrongs 
again, since they will lose woman’s greatest luxury,—that of com- 
plaining. 

Thirteenth Boy. — Then, again, the privilege of voting compels 
men “to bear arms in defense of their country.” Now just imag- 
ine an army composed of men and women, the men in uniform, 
and the women wearing trails, kid gloves, and “loves of bonnets!” 
I suppose in the “heat of battle” each would need a parasol and 
a fan! 

Second Giri.—Don’t be absurd! You know that white gloves 
form a part of the regulation-dress of the city police. You don’t 
suppose they would put them on if called in haste to quell a riot, 
do you? 

Thirteenth Girl. — 1 think what he says in regard to women’s 
tiring of voting may be worth considering, since I am told that in 
all our elections it is a very unusual thing for half the men to vote 
who are entitled todo so. What he says of the “ luxury of com- 
plaining ” isn’t worth a reply; and as for shouldering the musket, 
perhaps he would do well to look over the history of our late war 
and learn how few drafted men responded by shouldering said 
musket, and how many very suddenly discovered that they were 
out of health, and had to put themselves under a physician’s care. 

Fourteenth Girl. — And | would like to know how many sons of 
wealthy parents were excused on the plea that they had an aged 
father or mother to support! How many men were called over to 
England on business, to say nothing of those who needed to retire 
to the wilds of Canada to renovate their shattered constitutions. 1 
shouldn’t think it Lest for the men to say too much about women 
going to war. 

Fifteenth Boy.—Mary is rather cutting in her remarks, but I am 
going to venture to say that if women vote of course they will 
have to serve on juries ; and how shocking it would be to hear 
that a judge was obliged to commit a certain juress for contempt of 
court, because she was asking her neighbor, just when the most 
important evidence was being given, how much satin it took to 
trim her overskirt! 

Sixteenth Boy.— And then I suppose we shall have lady mayors, 
and, I don’t know whether to say lady aldermen, or a/der/adies—and 
it may happen that at some meeting of -the city mothers, the may- 
oress cannot preside because “ baby is cutting his teeth,” and sev- 
eral alderladies will send their best respects, and would be happy 
to come, but really they have “ nothing to wear.” 

Seventeenth Boy. — And some morning we may see a notice in 
the papers that the city clerkess’s office will be closed for the day, 
as she must stay at home to practice the new style of “doing up 
her back hair!” 

Fifteenth Girl—Well, now, you may laugh as much as you like, 
but “they laugh best who laugh last,” and we’ll see what changes 


a few years will bring about. 


Eighteenth Boy.—1 cannot bear the thought that women must 
go to the polls, where they will be subjected to all sorts of insults 
and — 

Sixteenth Girl.—Allow me to interrupt. When a lady goes to a 
concert, a lecture, or a fair, she meets the same crowd of men that 
she would find at the polls. Why is she in no danger of insult 
there? 

Nineteenth Boy. — Oh, Mary, men act very differently at the 
polls from what they do elsewhere. 

Seventeenth Girl. — And why? Simply because ladies are not 
there, with their refining influence. In Wyoming, where woman 
suffrage exists, everything is entirely orderly and quiet, and I no- 
ticed in one place, where the experiment is being newly tried, the 
ballot-boxes were decorated with flowers, and everything was done 
by the gentlemen to make things pleasant for the ladies. 

Twentietht Boy.—1 think we have considered about long enough 
this woman’s suffrage question ; for my part I say /et her suffer | 

First Boy.— Weil, I say, as I said in the beginning, — it’s all 
foolishness, and women in this part of the country never will vote. 

Eighteenth Girl.—Don’t make rash assertions. A good thing is 
worth waiting for. It takes a long time to work great changes. 
Just as sure, though, as the world moves, women will yet vote, 
and you just wait till I am mayor and see. 

Second Boy.—It may be so, but neither you nor any other woman 
ever getsa votefrom me! (Sings “ Oh, no, no, not from Foe,” etc.) 

Fourteenth Girl.—Of course opposite parties see this question 
in different lights. We all know the story of the two knights who 
fought about the shield. If either had taken the trouble to look 
from the other’s stand-pvint, he would have seen that it was gold- 
en one side and silver on the other; yet they fought because 
neither could convince the other that it was all silver or all gold. 

Second Boy.—Ha! ha! In this case the girls certainly have the 
silver side. “ Speech is silver, silence is golden.” 

Second Girl.— John! John! Keep your gold: we’ll be con- 
tent with the silver. 

Twentieth Girl. — Ihave always thought that “right,” of all 
kinds, will finally prevail; and perhaps, ere many years pass by, 
we shall all be able to see this question in its true light I have a 
poem that seems appropriate to recite just here, the lesson of 
which must end our discussion for the present. 

SPHERES. 
When, o’er the tranquil arch of night, 
Go up Arcturus and his sons, 
When Hercules, in glorious might, 
Ascends among the shining ones, 
They find their sphere, or high, or low, 
Where God has called, or bids them go. 


When, rising from the eastern seas, 
And calmly gliding up the skies, 
The mild and gentle Pleiades, 
The seven sweet starry sisters rise, 
They find their sphere, or high, or low, 
Where God has called, or bids them go. 


Up, like the Hero-stars of heaven, 
To zenith heights, Oh, youth, ascend ; 
As rise the lovely sisters, seven, 
Up, maidens, let your pathway tend, 
And find your sphere, or high, or low, 
Where God has called, or bids you go! 
—Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 


(Sing “* Woman's Rights,” a musical colloquy, in Golden Robin. 


EXERCISE SONG (PRIMAR Y.)* 


ExpLaNaTIons.—15t stanza,—From 1 to 2, imitate stitching; 2 to 3, driving 
pegs; 3 to close, paring shoes. 2d stanza. — From 4 to 5, imitate striking with 
hammer; 5 to 6, filing; 6 to close, driving on shoes. 34 stanza.—From 7 to 8, 
sawing of wood; 8 to close, piling wood. 4th stanza.— From q to 10, plying of 
hands, like a weaver; 10 to close, feet ditto. Sing rst and 2d stanza sitting; 3d 
and 4th, standing. ; 

' Stitch, stitch, stitch, the shoemakers go, : 
Sitting together all in a row, 

2 Driving the pegs, * paring the shoe ; 
Oh, what funny things does the shoemaker do. 


* Clang, clang, clang, the hammers go; 
See the brave blacksmiths all in a row, 
5 Filing the steel, ® driving the shoe; 
Oh, what funny things does the blacksmith do. 


7 Up and down the wood-sawyers go, 
Having their saw-bucks all in a row, 
8 Piling the sticks, tightly and true ; 
Oh, what funny things does the wood-sawyer do. | 


*In and out, the shuttles fly, ss 
See the good weavers’ hands nimbly ply, 
© Sending their spools, through and through ; 
Oh, what funny things does the weaver do. 
* This exercise is from Silver Caro/s, a new day-school singing book, pub- 
lished by W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. It is an admirable collection of songs 
and exercises for all school uses and occasions. Price of single copy so cents. 


— Reproof is a medicine, like mercury or opium; if it be im- 
properly administered, it will do harm instead of good. 
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FRIEDRICH FROEBEL’S DEVELOPING SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY KARL FROEBEL, 


(Lecture given at the opening of the School for Kindergartners in Manchester, 
on Friedrich Froebel and his Educational Reforms. } 


Modern education was commenced by Comenius, early in the 17th 
century, was more fully indicated by Rousseau, in the 18th century, 
was experimentally applied by Pestalozzi, and in one sense com- 
pleted in our century by Friedrich Froebel, whose merit is by no 
means confined to the conversion of infant schools into infant gar- 
dens. He undertook the reform of the whole system of education. 
The most expressive term for this reform, is the developing system 
of education, It may be said to form the last link or highest stage 
of that sublime system of “ evolution ” which modern science and 
modern philosophy trace more and more in the whole universe. 


It is the opinion of several propagators of the kindergarten, and 
also mine, that the system will be fully appreciated on/y by its re- 
sults in primary schools. What a kindergarten has to show are 
happy, healthy, good-natured children ; no proficiency in /earning 
of any kind, no precocity ; but just children in their normal state. 
The kindergarten rejects reading, writing, ciphering, spelling. But 
it eaches the little children to do things much more clever than 
those useful accomplishments. In it children under six, build, 
plait, fold, model, sing, act ; in short, they learn, in flay, to work, 
to construct, to invent, to relate, and speak correctly, and—what is 
best of all—to love each other, to be kind to each other, to help each 
other. One thing more I must mention which children do /earn in 
the kindergarten, and which comprises all their infantine accom- 
plishments —they learn fo play together, an accomplishment of the 
greatest moral importance to children of all ages. Play is the 
normal oecupation of childrcn. Sending their children to school 
was called by the fractical Romans to send them fo flay.* 
Play is work, without a practiéal object — work with the instinc- 
tive purpose of bringing into action the innate powers of the 
mind, It is so natural, that we find it in young animals. In chil- 
dren, however, it takes at once an intellectual turn under the guid- 
ance of the parents, and is the best preparation for, or rather the 
beginning of, mental culture. So all the positive results that can 
be expected from the kindergarten is p/ay. 

But the kindergarten has not only to supply the proper materials 
and opportunities for tfe innate mental powers which, like leaves 
and blossoms in the bud, press forward and impel the children to 

activity with so much the more energy, the better they are supplied. 
It has also to preserve children from the harm of civilization, which 
furnishes poison as well as food, temptation as well as salvation ; 
and children must be kept from this trial till their mental powers 
have grown equal to its dangers. Much of the invisible success of 
the kindergarten, therefore, is negative, and consists in preventing 
harm. Its positive success, again, is so simple that it cannot be 
expected to attract more notice than, for instance, fresh air, pure 
water, or the merit of a physician who keeps a family in good 
health. 

It is, therefore, in the primary school classes that the kindergar- 
ten system can prove its advantages by successful resu/ts. The 
principles of the developing system, also, can be better explained 
and understood in their application to primary school education, 
It is a law of human nature, or of the human mind, that our knowl- 
edge begins, and must begin, with concrete things, with the objects 
around us, most of which are the most complicated productions of 
nature and culture. Thinking in abstractions requires the matured 
powers of the intellect. Primary instruction is to lead children 
gradually and eventually to abstract thinking, not to degin with it. 
To force children, nevertheless, in so-called elementary schools, 
to learn rules, dates, names for abstractions and for things which 
they cannot yet realize in their minds, produces slavish in- 
difference, apathy that must be forced into attention by punish- 
ments and rewards, by the excitement of competition for prizes and 
flattery. This is not teaching—this is cramming ; and its most 
showy success turns out failure in the end. 

The first attempts at conducting primary schools on the devel- 
oping system were private, isolated, most of them transitory, after 
enjoying some partial success. My uncle began his private board- 
ing-school in 1816 ; I was one of his first five pupils. In 1817, the 
school was considered open to the public. From that time till I 
left the school in 1827, the establishment was in a state of chronic 
bankruptcy. So much for Froebel’s success in the common sense, 
Bankruptcy, however, was not enforced, from consideration of my 
uncle’s private character, and of the benefits that were expected 
from the final success of his enterprise. But in this latter respect 
opinions were divided. Some of the wise and prudent of this 
world, when speaking of Froebel and his plans, smiled and shook 
their heads ; others called him a queer original, others a fool. 
Some of us boys expected in him a prophet. 

His trust in the final success of his cause, and his conviction of 
its blissfnl consequences for the welfare of society, never failed. 
He appeared to me a thoroughly religious man, full of love toward 
his fellow-men, and of confidencein God. He planned and erected 


* The title of schoolmaster was magister sudorum. 


the wooden frame of his house without possessing any money. 
There had been a famine in Germany, soon after the war, and Na- 
poleon had before drained the land of money and men. Money 
was scarcely to be got, and provisions were still excessively dear. 
The wooden framework of the school-house was exposed for several 
years, before it could be covered with slate and filled out with 
stones. One fine day, in 1817, we were surprised by a holiday. 
We were allowed to go into the woods for wild strawberries, each 
with a piece of bread : nd a little basket. We might eat as many 
as we liked, and stay out until we were called. We liked our les- 
sons as well as any holiday; but on that day we felt particularly 
happy. Evening drew near, before we heard the familiar call. 
We had quite forgotten our dinner, though at last we were rather 
hungry. When we came home, we were treated to milk and nice 
cake, warm from the oven, A new agreeable surprise. Long af- 
terward, I learned the reason of that holiday. There had been no 
bread, and no money in the house; nothing was to be had but 
milk. So the wheat that had been dearly bought for the next 
year’s crops, had on that day been sent early to the mill, and con- 
sumed by us hungry boys, as cake, in the evening. “ Manger son 
blé en herbe” is nothing to such dire necessity. For all that, and 
similar difficulties, the boarding-school at Keilhau flourished more 
and more, To most pupils the life was almost a life of paradise, 
in spite of hardships and privations. Froebel, though often grave, 
seemed happy, and so were we. ‘The school went down, and rose 
again, and is now in the most flourishing condition. 

The branches which Froebel taught me were form-drawing, the 
laws of form, or what in German is called Formenlehre, and les- 
sons on objects, on language, which latéer still appear in my recol- 
lection the most important lessons which I ever received in my 
life. It was instruction on the sense or significance of the familiar 
words of language, from which we had to derive for ourselves the 
kinds and forms of words. The grammar lessons, which followed 
in about two years, were continued by Langethal, who also taught 
us Latin and Greek, very much on the Hamiltonian system. I 
must not forget to mention that Froebel made us also write verses 
and little poetical compositions, quite on the system of form-draw- 
ing. From what I witnessed in our class, I am convinced that the 
gift of expressing the feeling of the beautiful in ornamental forms, 
or in melodies and harmonies, or in imaginative measured eupho- 
nious language, is as general as the gift of writing affectionate let- 
ters, or as that of composing true love-letters. 

I will try now to describe some results of primary teaching 
according to the developing method, as I enjoyed it under Froe- 
bel’s own tuition, and that of his friends who assisted him in 
Keilhau. To this experience I add that of my own teaching, which 
has been various and extensive. 

But when attempting to describe the results of the developing 
system in primary education, I feel myself placed in a position 
somewhat like that of a musical performer, who, in want of his in- 
strument or his orchestral band, undertakes to describe the effects 
of his performances. I could satisfy my audience better by an ac- 
tual performance of the art I profess, than by a description of its 
possible results. I will, however, describe some tests to which, if 
I had a class of the same proficiency, say of about thirty boys, I 
would subject it with the assurance of success. 

First test.—Let the teacher be unexpectedly called from his class, 
and just have time to give his pupils something to do, On his re- 
turn, after fifteen or twenty minutes, he will find his pupils still at 
work, and the class in about the same order in which he left it. If 
not, he is not yet master of the developing system. If he is, he 
might now ard then leave his pupils to themselves for almost a 
whole lesson. 

Second test.—Every one of the pupils will like to go to school, 
will like all his lessons, and will like learning quite as much as 
playing. 

Third test.—All the pupils of the class will make uniform prog- 
ress in every branch taught, the difference being only in the degree 
of cleverness,—that is, of quickness, precision, and breadth or com- 
pass of memory. 

Last test.—All this will be effected without punishments or re- 
wards, the simple expression of the teacher’s disapproval or satis- 
taction having sufficient moral power. No discipline will be re- 
quired for order and attention in the lessons. Deception and lies 
are unknown. The moral consequences of the pupil’s own actions 
are all the rewards or correctives required. 

A school of such classes and such pupils is just a continuation 
of the kindergarten. The application of the same principles pro- 
duces the same results ; harmonious progress, and therefore a joy- 
ful, happy life. Ifto any my statements appear utopian or ideal- 
ized, I can assure them that they are founded on facts. Let them 
observe the children in a good kindergarten, and they will find sim- 
ilar tests borne out there. Some allowance must in both cases be 
made for the wrong home influences proceeding from nurseries, and 
parents that do not fulfill the first commandment of Froebel’s : 
“ Come, let us live for our children.” 

I have still to explain the means and principles by which pri- 
mary school education can produce results that will stand, and will 
stand with ease, the four tests I have mentioned: 1. Order and 
diligence from within, not enforced by discipline from without ; 
2. Love of school, lessons, and learning ; 3. General uniform prog- 
ress of all pupils ; 4, A power of conscience in the pupils, which 
renders all punishments and rewards from without as superfluous 


as they are degrading. ‘ 


What renders children so happy in the kindergarten? That 
they learn to play, the only thing they care for after having satis- 
fied their animal wants, What will render pupils as happy in the 
primary school? ‘That they learn to earn, the next thing children 
care for, aiter they have learned to play. This latter should be the 
result of the kindergarten time ; it should be found existing, there- 
fore, in children at their seventh year. If childish play has been 
neglected, an undue wish for play will be brought into the class- 
room, and confusion and perversion begin, but not education. Of 
course, school children must, besides learning, play and work also, 
but not the whole day, They must learn now, and they desire to 
learn. So there must be a proper time for learning and for playing. 

The next question of importance is, What are the young pupils 
to learn? Let us first ask, What do they care to learn? Many of 
the things for which they are commonly punished or scolded, in 
school and at home, for instance, drawing, humming, singing, beat- 
ing or stamping time, saying little naughty things savoring of wit, 
humor, or irony, but which might easily be turned into poetry ; in- 
quisitive and curious questions, In all this the educator perceives 
that a natural bent of the young mind at that age is to give expres- 
sion to the inward working of the imagination. What children are 
to learn first at school is, therefore, to draw, to sing, to rhyme ; and 
above all things, to express their own feelings of what is pleasing 
and beautiful, and therefore to learn to write, to note down music, 
to invent, to understand geometrical figures. 

But with the freer exercise of the imaginative faculties, thinking 
has become freer. Children evidently begin to ‘think when they 
begin to speak, but first only on the immediate objects about them, 
then, in the kindergarten time, about the imagined relations of 
these objects. In the seventh year they begin to think about the 
images and-ideas that have, in their minds, become independent of 
the presence of external things. This is proved by the faculty of 
thinking on mere geometrical form, and on the ideas of the objects 
which the words of the language they use express. Therefore les- 
sons on the laws of form, and on the kinds of objects expressed 
by their own language, will attract the interest of the young pupils, 
and do so in a most powerful degree when they are supported by 
work in drawing, by pictures and models, Object lessons are, 
properly speaking, lessons on our ideas of objects (things and their 
qualities and relations). 

So we have found subjects enough for the first primary school 
class, that will interest the pupils quite as much as any of the play- 
ful occupations which engaged their heart in the kindergarten. I 
should arrange them in the following manner for each school-day : 
1. One lesson of form-drawing and of drawing and modeling geo- 
metrical figures, with explanations and combinations ; 2, One les- 
son of singing, writing music, and learning some musical instru- 


ment (for practising time, the drum and triangle have been found - 


to do invaluable service) ; 3. One lesson of poetry; or writing, 
reading, relating stories ; or in one foreign language, which is at 
once written, spoken, and sung; 4. One lesson on the objects, first, 
of geography, with pictures and picture-drawing ; later continued 
as lessons on the objects of society, or history, which, it may be 
observed, are all ideal, while those of geography are real; 5. To 
these four daily lessons must be added one hour of instructive me- 
chanical or industrial work ; and 6, One hour of gymnastic games 
and dancing. Discipline is practiced between the lessons by calis- 
thenic exercises and drilling. 

Let children up to their tenth year have these lessons, and let 
them be treated as beings in whom, from their very infancy, the 
Divine Spirit is the self-developing power, and not only the kinder- 
garten but the primary school will be converted intu an earthly 
Paradise. Religious instruction belongs to instruction in poetry, 
that is, to the sublime poetry which is contained in the Psalms, 
and throughout the whole Bible. e/igion is the philosophy of the 
heart ; philosophy is the religion of the head—the knowledge and 
enjoyment of Divine truth. The heart can only be satisfied by the 
love or fear of a personal God, to whom we can pray andspeak, In 
this way Divine truth must be taught to children, and in this 
way Froebel taught it. Religious education is more than re- 
ligious instruction ; it cannot succeed without the church and the 
family. The boarding school of my uncle was a religious Christian 
family in a wider sense. 

Friedrich Froebel, as I have already said, did not confine his 
ideal plan of personal culture to the kindergarten and the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. For him, human happiness depended 
on one condition : on the full development of all the innate faculties 
of every human individual. If from this it be argued that human 
happiness cannot be acquired in this world, the argument can cer- 
tainly be supported by the fact that it has never been fully acquired 
in this life. But real happiness can be approached, and is so, ex- 
actly in the degree in which everyone is able to realize the Divine 
Spirit in him, by the cultivation of all his mental or spiritual pow- 
ers, or by true education. In this promise, which can be seen 
partly realised, in the happiness which children evidently enjoy in 
the kindergarten, lies Friedrich Froebel’s claim to a prophetic mis- 
sion, Some of my schoolfellows and I were the more inclined té 
believe in it, as we lived in Keilhau for years a life of so much hap- 
piness, that we could not wish for more ; and this life was prepared 
for us entirely by Froebel, and under circumstances the most diffi- 
cult, indeed such as by many would have been considered causes 
of misery. All I wish is, that I may yet live to help in preparing 
similar happiness for thousands, for millions of children, of this 
my adopted country. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

EASTPORT.—The summer term conimenced April 17, and con- 
tinues to July 1—eleven weeks ; vacation, eight weeks. The sum- 
mer term of the Up-Island school will commence June 5, and will 
continue twelve weeks. The teachers were re-elected as follows: 
E. C. Blake, $1,200 per year; B. A. Gardner, $700; Addie Dyer, 
$320; G. W. bibber, $280; A. H. Haney, $280; L. E. Leighton, 
$240; S. P. Pridges, $240; G. B. Thompson, $280; A. R. Coffin, 
$200; C. L. Pettingill, $200; M. C. Parker, $200; E. E. Liver- 
more, $15.00 per week; M. V. Winchester, $7.00. 

PEMBROKE.—The spring term of the different schools com- 
menced Monday, April 24. The High and Grammar School will 
commence Monday, May 1. Pupils from the surrounding towns 
will be afforded every facility for fitting themselves for business, 
for college, or for teaching. No examination will be required, and 
the tuition will be an equal proportional part of the expense in- 
curred in running the school, not to exceed $4 00 per term, of ten 
weeks, nor be less than $3 00. 

PITTSFIELD.—The spring term at the Maine Central Institute 
closed Friday, April 14. It has been a very prosperous term. 
After a week's vacation the snmmer term will begin, and continue 
ten weeks. Tuesday evening the E. B. B. literary society held 
their public meeting, a successful exercise. Wednesday evening 
an excellent public meeting of the Amicinian Society was held. 
Charles Winchester, of Corinna, delivered an acceptable lecture 
Thursday evening, at the institute. Subject, Political Reform. 

Kent's Hitt.—Rev. H. P. Torsey, president of Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary and Female College of Kent’s Hill, arrived home 
Thursday, from the South, where he spent the winter. He will 
now attend to the work for commencement. Prof. J. Perley came 
Wednesday to form his class in the Commercial department. 
This is a full term for the time of year. Professor Stone delivered 
a lecture, the first of a course of four, Tuesday, the 11th inst. It 
was illustrated by the magic lantern. The number of scholars in 
music exceeds previous terms. 

Bowpoin COLLEGE. — The summer term opened Thursday, 
April 13, with about sixty students at chapel. Some have not yet 
returned. Instructor Chandler has closed his labors at Bowdoin 
College, having accepted a more desirable position in Franklin, 
N.H. . . . The class.crews have begun practice in good ear- 

nest. The students, at a meeting held Monday, decided not to 
send a crew to Saratoga, there being so few students in favor of it 
and so poor convenience for training a university crew. 

— Mr. W.S. Thompson, of Augusta, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, and recommended by State Superintendent Johnson and 
other educators, has been employed to teach the free high school 
in Waldoboro. The high school and grammar school commenced 
Monday, April 24. 

— Mr. L. C. Page, for the past three years connected as tea her 
with the public schools of Sanford, has resigned and accepted the 
position of principal of the high school at Alfred. 

— Mr. L.A. Rogers, of Topsham, a recent graduate of Bowdoin 
College, has been engaged to teach the high school at Castine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover.—We have received the catalogue of Franklin Academy 
for the year 1875-6. Attendance, spring term, 1875, 80; sum- 
mer, 29; fall, 62; winter, 1875-6, 69; spring, 1876, 76. The 
summer term will commence on Tuesday, May 2d. We are glad 
to learn of the continued prosperity of this excellent school, a 
large share of which is due to the ability and faithfulness of the 
instructors. Prof. John Scales, principal; Miss Nellie T. Scales, 
assistant. 

ROCHESTER. — The viliage schools commenced last week, and 
several changes have been made. The new school building on 
Maple street, above the bridge, is comp!eted, and is occupied for 
the first time. The building has been erected at a cost of $6,600, 
including lot, grading, and fencing. It is furnished with the Ex- 
celsior schoo! furniture, manufactured at Philadelphia, and for a 
small house is considered a model of beauty and convenience. 
The district voted to move the high school into this building, it 
having the best room for the school at present, but it causes con- 
siderable grumbling by families situated at the lower end of the 
village, as it compels scholars from that locality to travel a good 
mile, which in this season of mud and water is anything but agree- 
able. The result, probably, will be an effort to erect a new high 
school building another season, located near the centre of the 
village. 

LEBANON.—The village schools commenced Monday, 17th. At 
the brick school-house the same teachers as last term are engaged. 
The principal, Mr. Westgate, in No.7; Miss Smalley, No. 6; 
Miss Owen, No. 5; Miss Dudley, No. 4; Miss Mahan, No. 33 

‘Miss Cushman, No. 2. At the white school-house Miss Dudley 
will have charge of the primary, which is expected to be the only 
school this term. 


— The Enfield village schools are to commence again, Monday, 
May ist. Miss Nichols, who taught the primary department so 
satisfactorily, last winter, is to have charge there again, and a 
Miss Gokin, of Lowell, Mass., a teacher of good reputation, is to 
take the higher department. . 


— Class honors in the Concord high school have been awarded 
as follows: Salutatory, Miss Grace Blanchard; English course, 
Frank Dunklee; prophecies, Arthur Odlin ; vatedictory, Miss 
Addie F. Straw. 

— Mr. Willis J. Littlefield, of Plymouth, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the grammar school in Marlboro, Mass., at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum. 

— Mr. George L. Chandler, of Brunswick, Me., has been en- 
gaged as principal of the high school, Franklin. He has taught 
here before. 

— The village schools of Hinsdale commenced again on Mon- 
day, the 10th. The high and intermediate schools are under the 
charge of their old teachers, the Misses Kidder. Mrs. Frank 
Stearns having retired from the primary department, it is in charge 
of Miss Emma Wellman. 

— Hon. George A. Bingham is chairman of the board of edu- 
cation in Littleton. 

— The sixth anniversary exercises of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School will occur May 2d and 3d. 


VERMONT. 


— The following paragraph from an article addressed to the 
Vermont county school teachers by a former laborer in the field, 
seems to us entitled to a place in our State column: “Do not let 
the lack of repairs cause you to neglect your part. Perhaps you 
have some pictures that can be spared for the school-room; and 
here let me say, that even rough boys will be careful not to break 
them; their presence seems to make the scholars gentle and 
thoughtful; if not, you may have pretty chromos, lithographs, 
steel engravings, or even wood-cuts that you can easily frame. I 
have several framed by placing the pictures under a pane of glass 
of the same size and over a piece of firm cloth a trifle larger. 
Paste the edges of the cloth down on the glass, and bind the edge 
of the glass with gilt or colored paper, thus covering all cloth 
upon the right side. Frames made of perforated paper, straw, or 
stars, or paper, are also pretty, although not asdurable. You may 
have indulged in ‘spatter work,’ and so have a pretty motto. By 
cutting from stiff brown paper, letters three or four inches long, 
and sewing bits of cedar or moss over them, you can have mot- 
toes to your liking. If you delay making them until the term be- 
gins, you will have plenty of help. The boys will bring you quan- 
tities of moss and cedar; the little ones will be ready to break the 
sprays into suitable lengths; the girls, armed with needles and 
thread, will help form the letters, while the gentlemanly oldest 
boy will tack the letters upon the wall in any way you see fit. 
Then all can say, ‘I helped.’ Very pretty medley wreaths and 
bouquets are made by fastening with mucilage, upon Bristol board, 
the flowers and vines cut from seed catalogues. You might allow 
the children to cut out pictures when they are so bent upon ‘cut- 
ting up,’ as to be very troublesome, only it would hardly answer 
to offer the privilege as a reward of demerit. With strips of birch 
bark a pretty cross can be made, and pressed mosses fastened upon 
the card-board at the base and twined around it to resemble a 
vine; the red cups of lichens will furnish blossoms. The whole 
may be encircled by a wreath of leaves, ferns, and mosses. Of 
course, you will have plenty of garden flowers, but if you are fond 
of botany, you boys will litter your desk every day with wild flow- 
ers, root and branch also present, and each try to tell you first 
where it was found, and all alike clamorous for analysis, that the 
name may be known. May your search through order, tribe, and 
genus be successful ! KATHLEEN.” 

— The Goddard Seminary Library of Barre has just received a 
fine addition in the shape of thirty-five volumes of Scribner’s 
Monthly, nicely bound in muslin, with leather backs and corners, 
the gift of Hon. R. S. Taft, of Burlington. 

— A St. Albans daily, in its issue for April 21, says: Mr. Co- 
nant, the State superintendent of education, is in town; and his lec- 
ture at Academy Hall to-night should be largely attended. His 
subject will be: “ What Education is needed by the Children of 
Vermont, and Where shall they Obtain it?” Mr. Conant has lec- 
tured extensively in Vermont since his election to his present office, 
and his observations thus made, added to his long experience as a 
teacher before, qualify him for an instructor of the people ona 
subject that they too much neglect. 

— Mr. C. E. Meach, of Shelburn, a recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has become one of the editors of the Vermont 
Farmer. 

— W.N. Phelps, principal of the graded school at Swanton, 
come near finding a watery grave, recently. While crossing the 
lake to his home, at North Island, his team broke through, and he 
was in the water about an hour. Fortunately himself and his 
horse were rescued, and sustained but slight injuries. 

— The students of Brattleboro Academy gave a sugar party in 
Academy Hali, Thursday evening, April 13. The partaking of 
warm sugar, ice cream, and other refreshments, was preceded by 
an intellectual entertainment, consisting of dialogues, tableaux, 
and songs, all of which were highly enjoyed by those assembled. 
The net proceeds—twenty-two dollars—were presented to Mr. 
Lang, as a token of the esteem held for him by his pupils. 

— Misses Mary L. Fullington, at present assistant teacher in 
the normal school, and Emily W. Belding, have been hired to 
teach the village school at Johnson, this summer. 


— Is there any truth in the following statement made by one of 


our papers? If any,how much? “The cost per capita of instruc- 
tion in the Boston common schools is $4.30 yearly. In Chicago 
it is $1.52, and in Cleveland only 99 cents.” 


MASSACRUSE TTS. 

SALEM.—The school committee, Monday evening, fixed the sal- 
aries for the year beginning next July 1. The executive Commit- 
tee reported, favoring a reduction of ten per cent. on the larger 
salaries and five per cent. on the smaller, but a minority report, op- 
posing any reduction, prevailed, receiving every vote but three or 
four, in the whole board. Teachers’ salaries are: High school— 
master, $3,000; sub-master, $1,200; first-assistant, $1,100; other 
assistants, $650. Grammar schools—masters, $1,800; female 
principal, $1,000; sub-principal, $800; first-assistants, $600; other 
assistants, $500. Primary schools—principal, $600; assistants, 
$500. Naumkeag School—principal, $900. Music teacher, $1,600. 
Drawing teacher, $720. 

HoLyoxke.—The superintendent of schools is sending cards to 
different towns, asking information concerning the salaries of 
teachers, to aid the finance committee in arranging the salaries for 
the year. The Park street school is overcrowded; the building 
contains eight rooms and 400 scholars, 100 being crowded into 
one room. The committee have a special meeting to devise some 
plan for putting a part of the scholars in another school. 


EASTHAMPTON.—The commencement appointments of the Sci- 
entific department are as follows: Scientific oration, E. L. Galt, of 
Sterling, Ill.; philosophical oration, D. A. Richardson, of East- 
hampton; English orations—H. F. Reed, of Taunton; R. M. 
Coles, of Middletown, Conn.; L. C. Parkhurst, of Easthampton. 
The Mendelssohn quintet, of Boston, will furnish music for com- 
mencement day. Some of the boys are trying to get up athletic 
games, similar to the ones which were so successful last year. 


NorTHAMPTON.—A. J. Sanborn, of Powers Institute, Bernards- 
ton, Tutor J. H. White of Amherst, and F. E. Stratton of New 
Satem Academy, met Saturday, to arrange the programme of the 
Hampshire and Franklin teachers’? meeting, May 12 and 13, 
President Seelye, of Smith College, will deliver an address on the 
evening of the 12th, on “The Controlling Idea of Education”; 
Prof. G. A. Walton, and D. D. Gorham, of the Northampton 
High School, will discuss the question, “ Should the Natural Sci- 
ences be Taught in our Common Schools?” Superintendent Ed- 
wards will read a paper on “The Purpose of Public Schools” ; 
W. G. Reed of Orange, one on “ Practical Education,” and Henry 
Jones of Northampton, on “ Music in the Schools.” J. H. White 
and F. E. Stratton are to talk about “ Elementary Education ;” J. 
H. Haldeman of the Westfield School of Observation, on “ The 
Teaching of Colors to Primary Scholars,” and W. G. Mitchell of 
Northampton, reads a paper on the French language. The Con- 
necticut River road will give return tickets to members, and other 
roads are expected to do the same, 


NEw SALEM.—A sketch of the academy has been ,prepared to 
send to Philadelphia. The school was begun in 1795, and num- 
bers of eminent men have gone out from it, including Governor 
Bullock. Formerly many were fitted for college there, but of late 
years, since the era of high schools, it has become the training- 
school for all the neighboring common-school teachers, no less than 
twenty having often gone out from its walls at the close of a term 
to take schools of their own. Few institutions in the country 
have done so good a work on so small a capital. 


NEWBURYPORT.—In connection with the subject of prayer in 
schools, it may be of interest to know that the school committee 
have notified the teachers in this city that “the prayer required 
by section third, shall be the Lord’s prayer only.” That “ shall” 
leaves nothing to the option of the teachers. . . . The senior 
class of the Putnam Free School are having the advantage of the 
use of a four and one-half inch telescope by Spencer. Miss Mar- 
garet Clarkson is the teacher. A possible glimpse at Mercury is 
looked forward to with considerable interest. 


ORLEANS. — The spring term of the schools commenced last 
week. The number of scholars in attendance upon the high 
school is 39. Mr. Hiram Myers is retained as teacher of the high 
school; Miss Hannah R. Linnell has charge of the Centre gram- 
mar school; Miss Alice T. Kendrick, of the North-west grammar 
school; Miss Phebe Lb. Freeman, of the North west primary 
school; Miss Lucia F. Hopkins, of the East grammar school ; 
Miss Eliza B. Sparrow, of the East primary school; Miss Addie 
A. Linnell, of the South grammar school; and Miss Lucinda S. 
Snow, of the South primary school. 


BROOKFIELD. — The common schools have been thoroughly re- 
organized and graded by the committee during the last two years, 
and now have a curriculum of ten years. The result is that the 
numbers have greatly increased, and another room is needed, the 
town hall being for the present utilized for the purpose. 

BARNSTABLE. — At the meeting of the examining committee, 
five persons were examined and approved. Mary E. Jenkins, to 
teach in No. 8; Ella F. Kendrick in No. 9; Samuel W. Hallett in 
No. 14; Miss Bassett in No. 16, primary; and Miss Hooper in 
No. 18, intermediate. ‘ 

— The last nice thing proposed in connection with the Boston 
schools is the appointment of a superintendent of janitors. 

—— One of our suburban teachers asked one of the little boys in 


‘her school, “ Where does the sun rise?” Great was her astonish- 
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ment and satisfaction in the evidence of progress he was making 
under her care, as the little fellow, with a wise look, answered, “ In 
Boston, ma’am.” 

— George L. Chandler, of Brunswick, Me., assumed the posi- 
tion of principal of the Franklin high school last week. 


— Willis Littlefield, of Plymouth, has the appointment of mas- 
ter of the grammar school, Marlboro, Mass. 

— Benjamin Cook and Carrie M. Bassett will have charge of 
the Sandwich high school this term. 

— The last report of Woburn school committee is at hand, in- 
cluding a very excellent report by the superintendent, E. H. 
Davis, of educational matters in this flourishing town. 

— The annual report of Francis Coggswell, superintendent of 
schools at Cambridge, has been received. It is a well written and 
sensible digest of the last year’s work. 

— Dr. Brewster resigns the position of school superintendent 
of Pittsfield, to which he was recently re-elected. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The public schools of this city close this week 
for a vacation of one week. The school committee, at a recent 
meeting, voted that, in consideration of the extra work devolving 
upon both teachers and scholars in preparing work for the Céh- 
tennial exhibit, there be no examination of the schools the present 
term. This is a great relief to the teachers, permitting them to 
go on with their regular work to the last half-day. The summer 
term is a short one, closing, probably, on the Friday before the 
fourth of July. Work on two or three new grammar school-houses 
is progressing rapidly, and in the course of a year or two we think 
it may be said, if the contemplated high school building is con- 
structed, that no city in New England has more ample or better 
accommodations for its public schools than Providence. 


LoNnsDALE.—The public schools in this place closed their spring 
term the r4thinst. The following record will show the attend- 
ance, etc., as reported by the teachers to the trustees: High and 
grammar department — Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., principal ; whole 
number registered, 48; average daily attendance, 36; percentage 
of attendance, 80. Intermediate department—Miss M. D. Bowen, 
teacher; whole number registered, 38; average daily attendance, 
33; percentage of attendance, 92. Primary department, Room 
No. 1—Miss E. A. Troop, teacher ; whole number registered, 54; 
average daily attendance, 50; percentage of attendance, 93. 
Room No. 2—Miss M. E. Alverson, teacher; whole number reg- 
istered, 62; average daily attendance, 54; percentage of attend- 
ance, 89. 

Hopkinton. — All the terms of the several schools but one 
have closed for the legal school year. With few exceptions the 

schools have done well. ‘Teachers have been faithful, and schol- 
ars ambitious to excel. It is to be regretted that, on account of 
the tardiness of the general assembly in voting an appropriation 
for the schools to be represented at the coming Centennial, all but 
the graded school closed before suitable materials for the examin- 
ation were secured; and even the graded schools held the exam- 
ination under great disadvantages, it being the last week of the 
term, and the schools were preparing for an exhibition. But to 
the credit of the teachers and scholars, they most cheerfully en- 
gaged in the work, and have gained themselves the deserved ap- 
proval and encomium of the school commissioner. The manuscript 
of the pupils in algebra, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and map- 
drawing, will compare most favorably with any others. A map- 
drawing of Europe, by Miss Minnie Kenyon, will bear the closest 
inspection and criticism. ‘The penmanship of the pupils was ex- 
ceedingly well executed. That of Miss Lena Gray has been pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, equal, if not superior, to any 
other specimen in the State, excepting by professional penmen. 
The schools in Hopkinton are making rapid progress in the right 
direction. 

WARREN.—Warren takes much interest in its high school. At 
a recent examination, a Jarge number of parents and friends were 
present. The singing, under the direction of Professor Jantz, was 
of high order. The essays also were excellent. The average 
standing of the two graduates, Thomas Kelley and Albertine Bar- 
ton, was 93 and 98, This term closes the first year of service of 
Mr. Alvin Pease, the present principal, and the success of his 
labors are reported as “ second to none that have preceded him.” 


East GREENWICH. — East Greenwich supplements her public 
school system by a free library, open evenings from 5 to 8 o'clock, 
and, for the rural part of the town, during the day on Saturday. 
The library contains many choice historical and biographical 
works, as well as the usual run of lighter reading. 

LitrLe Compton. — The schools of this town are reported in 
good condition. Mr. J. B. Cowen is elected as the superintendent 
of the public schools, and Mr. Jeddediah Shaw, a member of the 
school committee. Amount appropriated for schools, $1,500. 

PONTIAC. — The schools closed on the 14th inst. The profi- 
ciency of the grammar department is reported as reflecting great 
credit on the principal, Miss Nettie Lillibridge. 

NEwport.—At the city election, which took place Wednesday, 
April 19, Thomas H. Clark, Esq., was re-elected superintendent 
of public schools, and Hon. Thomas Coggeshall was re-elected a 
member of the school committee for three years; but returns 
show that the people have made innovation upon the school com- 


mittee and elected two ladies to that board,—Mrs. Emily O. Kim- 
ball, wife of Rev. J. C. Kimball, and Miss Dr. Annie News, being 
the persons chosen. The Newport Mercury says, “They are both 
ladies of excellent education and experience, which will make them 
of great service as school committeemen. There is one new man 
on the school board, in the person of William A. Stedman.” 

TIVERTON.—John T. Cook, Esq., has been elected a member of 
the school committee, and Edmund Gray, Jr., has been elected for 
two years, in place of Mrs. C. J. Barker, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven.—Hillhouse High School.—The graduating exer- 
cises of the Hillhouse High School are always very attractive. 
This is because the advantages afforded by that school are known 
to be of a high order, and the results of a use of those advantages 
are most pleasantly and effectively displayed. The graduating ex- 
ercises of the class of ’76, a class noted for its numbers and abil- 
ity, occurred Thursday evening, April 20. Over the stage was the 
motto of the class of ’76, “ One Purpose, Different Paths.” The 
stage was occupied by the present and some of the past members 
of the board of education, the principals of several of the schools, 
the veteran teacher, John E. Lovell, Mayor Lewis, and others, 
while Principal Curtis, of the High School, presided. 

The exercises consisted of music, vocal and instrumental, and 
essays by several of the graduating class. The essays were of a 
high order, and exhibited good training, and careful reading and 
study. 

The essay, “ There is always Room up Higher,” by Miss H. M. 
Price, was closely listened to, and was a very well-written compo: 
sition, abounding in excellent sentiments, and read in a natural 
and pleasing manner. It was heartily applauded. 

Miss E. B, Granniss read an essay entitled, “ Voiceless Preach- 
ers,” with the valedictory addresses. The most eloquent of these 
preachers was nature. The seasons bring lessons of faith, patience, 
and hope. Other preachers are lives of noble men. The author 
referred to many other preachers which silently mould our lives. 
In conclusion, she addressed the board of education, the teachers, 
and her classmates. The latter she urged to make their lives elo- 
quent, closing with the hope that their divergent paths might 
finally meet above, where might be realized the benefit of keeping 
one noble purpose ever in view. 

The diplomas were then awarded by Superintendent Parish. 

On Friday evening the annual reception of the school was held 
in High Schoo] Hall, where a large company assembled, and spent 
the time most agreeably till a late hour. 

Hartrorp ScHooLt.—The graduating exercises of the 
class of 1876 at the High School, took place Friday, April 21. 
The great hall was so densely packed that from ten o’clock till 
one every seat was full, and people were all the while standing in 
the passage ways. Probably 1,300 to 1,500 persons were present. 

The exercises began with music by Mr. Emerson's excellent 
choir, and then the Rev. Mr. Richardson offered a prayer. Pro- 
fessor Hall, the principal, thanked the audience for its attendance, 
and its evidence of Hartford’s support of and interest in the 
school; explained that the first class was graduated in 1848, twen- 
ty-eight years ago, and numbered six, while that of 1876 numbered 
fifty-two. George M. Allen delivered the comprehensive Latin 
salutatory addressed to the magistri magistraque, the condiscip- 
uli and all the rest with the abundant salve and salvete. 

Annie M. Phelps, upon Social Ambition, said the Americans 
are the most care-worn of all people, and have the least enjoy- 
ment of life. Julia A. Kellogg visited the Human Menagerie in 
the streets as seen every day. Annie L. Parsons upon the Love 
of Dreaming, spoke of the delights of day-dreaming and of castle- 
building in the air. After more music, Ilerbert E. Smith discussed 
the Pleasures of Science. Sophie S. Pratt wrote of Self-Control. 
Eloquence and knowledge have been called the best qualifications 
for a ruler, but it is patience that is most needed. Self-control is 
wisdom. Mary B. Mather had an excellently delivered essay upon 
Change. Lucy T. Smith discussed Boys. Charles F. Gorman 
spoke of Burke. Hattie J. Colt told of the ancient procession of 
the Juggernauth car, and said that the world's Juggernauth to-day 
is Fashion. Rachel W. Root, of the Minstrelsy of the Middle 
Ages, traced the effects of medizval romance and the age of chiv- 
alry, sketched the progress and spread of intelligence, and drew a 
mural for the further advancement of what is best through the 
world. Thomas Morrow spoke upon Politics and Religion as two 
matters too often regarded as not connected. Charles H. Whittle- 
sey treated of Keal Capital. 

The Prizes—The following were awarded as the prizes for 
reading and declamation: For Reading—first, Miss Lucy T. 
Smith; second, Miss Mary B. Mather; committee of award, Mrs. 
J. H. Trumbu'l, Mrs. H. K. W. Welch, Miss Mary Dunham. 
For Declamation—first, C. H. Prentice; second, W. E. Sessions; 
committee of award, R. P. Keep, Yung Wing, and Rev. Dr. T. 
S. Child. The declamation committee also expressed their ap- 
proval of all the speaking, and especially of the “manly and ear- 
nest” style of Mr. Morrow, and the “ease and self-possession” of 
Mr. Whittlesey. - 

Laura C. Williams delivered the valedictory address, taking the 
legend of the Fortunate Isles as an allegorical illustration of the 
story the class was to act out. What is expected will not be re- 


alized, but after all there is a basis for expectation, and something, 


if not what was expected, will be attained by those who persevere. 
If they do not find the fountains of youth or the source of unal- 
loyed happiness, they may nevertheless secure a goodly heritage, 
and may remember that enduring peace and happiness are the re- 
wards of a land beyond this earth. Her farewells to the teachers 
and the school were delivered with marked emotion and ear- 
nestness. 

Dr. Hunt addressed the class, who, after the valedictory was 
said, came upon the stage and ranged in a long row all about it; 
after his address he presented the diplomas to each graduate 
by name, the scholars walking up separately to make their bows 
and get their parchments. After this long ceremony, which in the 
large colleges is done by wholesale instead of separately for each 
student, the class song, composed by Miss Annie E. Trumbull, 
daughter of Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, was sung, and at 1:20 the 
audence was dismissed. 

Mr. Irving Emers6n’s choir showed excellent training and abil- 
ity, and the music was very generally praised and enjoyed. 

The alumni association met in the evening. After some prelim- 
inary exercises, Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, was intro- 
duced, and delivered an admirable address on “ Integrity in Edu- 
cation.” 


COLLEGES. 

AMHERsT. — The spring term has opened, in some respects, 
rather unfortunately. The “ financial depression” has caused the 
salaries of the professors and instructors to be considerably di- 
minished, and fears are entertained that some of them will re- 
sign. .. . The five chosen to compete for the Kellogg prize for 
declamation are: From '78, Dyer, Hinsdale, Kingsbury, Osgood, 
White; and from ’79, Adams, Davis, Folger, Newton, and Shum- 
way. ... The religious interest, so deep and impressive last term, 
still continues. Union, as well as class, prayer meetings are held 
each day, and the thoughtfulness which pervades the college has 
not its parallel in the college history. . . . The students e” masse 
gave aserenade to Professor Seelye, Thursday, the 20th, on his 
return from Washington, He hoped that, after two years in Con- 
gress, he might be permitted to return to his college duties again, 
“with no one to molest or make him afraid.”-. . . The Hardy 
prizes of $50 and $30, for improvement in extemporaneous speak- 
ing, given by Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, were to be contended 
for Wednesday, the 26th, in the college chapel. The speakers 
are: Thomas P. Ballard, of Canton, O.; Clark S. Beardslee, of 
Coventry, N. Y.; George W. Cloak, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
E. Guild, of Walton, N. Y.; Aaron B. Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Arthur C. Powell, of Dayton, O.; Robert L. Patton, of Morgan- 
town, N. C.; George L. Smith, of Windsor, N. Y. 

Bowbo1n.—The boat club has decided not to enter the regatta. 
By this action Bowdoin does not mean to show any lack of interest 
in boating matters, for, on the contrary, each class has a crew hard 
at work, some of them having already commenced practice on the 
river, getting themselves in condition for the class races. One of 
the reasons, and perhaps the chief one, for voting against sending 
a college crew to the regatta, was that by so doing the class crews 
would be broken up, or at least greatly weakened. ... The first 
number of the new volume of the Bowdoin Orient will appear on 
April 26. The following is the board of editors : Chapman, Little, 


all being from the junior class. 

DARTMOUTH. — The annual prize speaking will take place on 
June 26. The prizes — offered by John B. Clark, Esq., of Man- 
chester — are of $40, $30, $20, and $10. Elucutionary ability 
alone is to be considered in awarding the prizes. Two speakers 
from each of the three upper classes of the academical and scien 
tific departments are chosen, one by the members of the class, and 
the other by the faculty. The following are the speakers as far as 
selected : From the senior class, Frank B. Sherburne, Lowell, 
Mass., selected by the class; Carter E. Cate, Loudon, N. H., by 
the faculty. From the junior class, George A. Brown, Plymouth, 
Vt., by the class ; Lewis P. Rosenthal, New York city, by the fac- 
ulty. From the sophomore class, Orrin P. Maxon, Waukegan, 
lll., by the class; Nathaniel Niles, Albany, N. Y., by the faculty. 
From the Scientific Department the following have been elected 
by the class, the appointments by the faculty not yet having been 
made: William C. Clarke, Manchester, N. II.’76; George W. 
Bartlett, Portsmouth, N. H., ’77; Fred J. Hutchinson, Lake Vii- 
lage, N. H.,’78. . . . Hon. J. W. Patterson will lecture in the 
course managed by the senior class on Friday evening. Subject: 
“ Manhood.” 

VERMONT UNIVERSITY.—The sophomore exhibition of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont took place the 6thinst. ‘The selection of ten 
speakers by the college is said to have proved satisfactory both to 
participants and audience. The ticket system, whereby only 4 lim- 
ited number were admitted te the chapel, »orked admirably in pre- 
venting a packed house and securing a cultivated audience. Some 
of the university boys intend to go to the Centennial in a body, 
soon after college closes. There is some talk of fitting up a new 
canal boat in nice and comfortable eating and sleeping apartments. 
They will carry with them their cooks and waiters, so that if they 
wish to make their headquarters at the boat while in the city they 
can do so. 

— The Hon. John W. Johnson, of Madison, Minn., has given 
$5,000 to the State University, the income of which is to be used 


in aiding students who speak the Scandinavian language. 


Cousins, Green, Cobb, Perry, and Seabury, the managing editors’ 
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“15. Where and how is coal obtained? Wood? Oil? 
‘16. Why do we not see the stars in the daytime? 


20. What season of the yearisit? Month? Day? Time of day? 


‘22. Name the different modes of traveling. 


- 26, What places of public interest in or about Cambridge ? 
* 27. How are ships useful to us? Speak of their size. 


' 29. What is the material of your dress? Of your shoes? 


' 35. Name the primary colors. Which is the prettiest ? 


65. .Who is meant by grandfather? Granddaughter? Uncle? 
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Questions-for Oral Instruction. 
SELECTIONS FROM QUESTIONS ‘PREPARED BY THE TEACHERS OF 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND THE PUPILS OF THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


1. Why cannot a hen swim as well as a duck or swan? 

2. Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox? 

3- Where does the rain come from, and where does it go to? 
4. What would you probably see in a farm-yard ? 

5. What numbers could you write with the figures 1, 3, and 5? 
6. How should children always treat old persons ? 

7. Name some articles made of iron. Of wood. Of tin, 

8. Tell me all you know about hay. Corn. Flour. 

9. Of what use is a thermometer? A weather-vane? 
10. Why ought we to treat animals kindly ?. 
11. Name the different kinds of fruit-trees you have seen. 
12. Of what are baskets made? Boxes? Bags? 
13. Tell me something the horse can do. The dog. 
14. What are domestic animals? Name some of them. 


17. Can a blind person read? If so, by what means? 
18. What things can we do with our hands? With our feet? 
19. Give a sentence containing the word that I mention. 


21. What do people use for fuel? For light ? 


23. What kinds of birds do we see in this city ? 
24. Name the different animals that you have seen. 
25. What river flows through Cambridge ? 


28. Do cotton cloth and flannel grow? Do raisins? 


30. Name the country, State, county, and city in which you live. 
31. What is it to be useful? Selfish? Benevolent? 

32. What are the sports of the different seasons ? 

33- Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. Some kind acts. 
34 What plays do you like best? What books? 


36. Mention some things you like to see or do. 

37- Show me on your arm the length of a foot. 

38. How high is that door? How wide is the blackboard ? 

39. What is the length of this room? The width? The height? 

4°. How many little boys and girls in this school ? 

41. “ My eye aches.” Why? Would this little marble ache if s 
were “hit”? Why not? 

42. Where were you lastevening? Is there any difference between 
a house and a home? What? 

43. Of the objects you have seen to-day, which are natural and 
which are artificial ? 

44. Teli the seasons of the year, and some pleasant things of each. 
Name the months of the year. 

45- If everything you can see were taken out ef the school room, of 
what would it still be full ? 

46. Tell me in inches, as nearly as you can, the length and width 
of your desk. 

47. If the sun does not shine in a room until afternoon, which 
way does the room face? 

48. What have you learned to-day? Mention the books you like 
to read or have read to you. ; 

49. Why should you not mark or cut the school-house or furniture ? 

50. Because you see the sun in the east in the morning, and in the 
west in the afiernoon, what does it appear to do? 

51. Why are the 22d of February, the 17th of June, and the 4th of 
July, holidays ? 

52. Give in other words the meaning of the word or phrase that I 
mention. 

53- What do we cal] the young of the goat? Of the horse? Of 
the cow? Ofthe cat? 

54- What makes your father buy food and clothes and nice things 
for you? 

55- If you were going to Boston, what conveyance would you take ? 
To New York? To Europe ? 

56. What things do we see in the summer that we do not see in 
the winter ? 

57- What are the different kinds of articles used in making a house ? 
From what are bricks made? How? 

58. Sometimes a little boy is called Fred Jameson, Junior. Why 
is he called Junior ? 

59. I heard a little boy answering a gentleman, and he said, “ Yes, 

+ Sir.” Why did he not say simply, Yes ? 

60. Of what is bread made? Where do potatoes grow? Apples? 
Strawberries? Blueberries ? 

61. What is the difference between the furnace and the register ? 
What is a ventilator ? 

62. Describe the United States flag. Do other nations have flags ? 
What flags have you seen ? 


63. Where did you get your book? Wid the man of whom you 
bought it make it? Who did? Of what? 
64. Spell the names of objects at your right hand. At your left 
hand. In front of you. 


Aunt? Cousin? Nephew?, Niece? 


66. What is the name of the President of the United States? Of 
the Governor of Massachusetts ? 

67. For what do you come to school? At what hour ought you to 
get here? Why should you never be tardy? 

GENERAL PLAN OF QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY READING LESSONS. 

68. First, attention is called to the picture ; second, to the story 
or subject matter of the piece ; then questions like the fol- 
lowing are asked ; ‘“‘ Why was the little boy a philosopher ?” 
“Who ever saw any coral?” “ Why is this story called a 
fable =” “* What is meant by the golden sunset ?” etc. 


STAVING AFTER SCHOOL. 
BY REV. V. M. SIMONS. 


One winter in the long ago, 
Amid New England’s hills and snow, 
Where drifting sleet and whirling storm 
Pile up in an and crystal form, 
Under the shadow of the hill, 
Where flowed the brook and ran the mill, 
A school-house, modest as a saint, 
With its brown covering of paint, 
Upreared its unpretentious wall, 

ith queer old windows, dark and smail. 
Within, as though ’twere not of earth, 
Bright blazed the fire upon the hearth, 
And as each opening day awoke, 
Sent up the chimney clouds of smoke ; 
And when, as struck the hour of nine, 
The school’s ordained beginning-time, 
With ring of bell, or rap of gule, 
The teacher loudly called the school. 
The sudden hush of all the hum 
Told that commencement time had come ; 
And, running in with rapid feet, 
Each boy and girl soon found a seat. 
Matilda Jones, tor such her name, 
A teacher not much known to fame, 
A winsome lass, with pretty face, 
And full of sense as full of grace, 
Had taken, as a man a wife, 
Fer that one winter of her life, 
For better, or perchance for worse, 
To be a blessing or a curse, 
The village school, whose bad renown 
Had hurt the fame of Terrytown. 


But, blessed with sense, and “ apt to teach,”’ 
Matilda meant success to reach, 

And so encumbered not her cause, 

As many do, with many laws; 

She only wished that all might learn 

Their lessons well throughout the term, 
And therefore made one only rnile, 

To keep delinquents after school ; 

This rule, imperative she said, 

On old and young alike was laid. 


It chanced,—I well remember now,— 

It chanced, no matter why nor how, 

A boy, the biggest, bravest, best, 

Had not his lessons with the rest ; 

So, when the hour to close arrived, 

Matilda said (and then she sighed), 
““Inflexible, you know, the rule, 

John, is to study after school ; 

The rest may go, but you cannot ; 

There, learn about the Hottentot !” 

And down before his covered face 

She slammed the book with angry grace, 
* And said, ‘‘’T is strange a boy so bright 

Must stay to study every night!” 

But oft it chanced, poor Juck tor him, 

When school was out that John was in ; 

His father oft inquired to know 

Why John was not allowed to go, 

And whether, with his stupid turn, 

*T were best to force the boy to learn ; 

But always said, “ If such your rule, 

Why, keep the dud/ard after school,” 


Matilda kept him many a night, 

To learn his unlearned lessons right ; 
And whether John ere learned, or not, 
That lesson of the Hottentot, 

He learned the reason of the rule 
That kept him often after school ; 

For there began between the two 
That mutual interchange of view, 

The scholar learning there the art 

To get his lesson well—by heart, 
Which made Matilda Jones, for life, 
Jobn Tompkins’ loved and loving wife. 


MORAL, 
When, then, big boy, your’e asked to stay 
And study after schvol, some day, 
Don't think it hard, nor quite a sin, 
That school’s let out and you’re kept in ; 
Nor blame the stars which make your lot 
That lesson of the Hottentot ; 
Love’s language, like Matilda’s rule, 
Says, “ John, to-night, stay after school.” 

—The School. 


— The present century is remarkable for engineering works of 
great importance to the commercial world; and now it is proposed 
to unite the Black and Caspian seas by a canal connecting the trib- 
utaries of the Kouma and the Manytch, rivers draining the north- 
ern portion of the Caucasus, The scheme is of great importance, 
especially to the Russian empire, whose naval power would thereby 
be much increased. 


Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND.—Mr. John B, Baillie, of Leys, Scotland, has pre- 
sented to the Edinburgh University a valuable collection of Per- 
sian, Arabic, and Sanskrit manuscripts, that had been been made 
by his father. They are to be entitled the Leys collection. 
England is about to lose, for a time at least, one of her most distn 
guished mathematicians, Dr. J. S. Sylvester, he having been*ap- 
pointed to the chair of Advanced Mathematics in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, lately inaugurated at Baltimore. . . . The 
British commissioners of education have resolved to institute a 
course of instruction in botany at the South Kensington Museum, 
to commence about the middle of June. There is to be a daily lec- 
ture by Prof. Thiselton Dyer, With practical instruction in the lab- 
oratory, and the course is to last about eight weeks. A limited 
number of teachers of science, or of those who intend to become 
such, will be admitted free, and will, in addition, have their travel- 
ing expenses paid to and from London, and receive a maintenance 
allowance of thirty shillings per week during the continuance of the 
course. . . The “ Victoria and Albert Association ” has just 
been formed at London, with the design of, building a palace on the 
banks of the Thames, somewhere in the neighborhood of Battersea 
Park, for the health, recreation, and instruction of the metropolis, 
combining the amusement of the Crystal Palace, the pleasures of 
Albert Hall, with the instruction and benefits of Kensington Mu- 
seum. It is thought it may be in operation by the Ist of May of 
next year. . . . A course of twelye lectures on geology is to 
be delivered by Dr. C. B, Carpenter, in the large hail of the Lon- 
don Middle Class School, Finsbury. This course is to be free to 
the public. . The question of traces of ancient glaciers in 
Central France, is exciting so much attention in England, that the 
Rev. W. S. Symonds has accepted the invitation of friends to visit 
Auvergne once more, for the purpose of examining the Mont Dore 
valley for glacial traces. He requests geologists and others inter- 
ested in the subject, to communicate to him the notes of localities 
where glacial action has been observed, in order that he may be 
able to thoroughly investigate the same. From a brick 
earthpit at,Crayford there has been lately dug up a bone, which has 
been pronounced by Professor Norris the thigh bone of a British 
species of lion, Some teeth of the rhinoceros have likewise been 
discovered among the hop-gardens of Kent, where numerous dis- 
coveries of a similar kind have been made before. 


IraLy.—Z’ A nnotatore, of Rome, of March 1, announces that on 
the.14th of the same month was to take place the inauguration or 
opening of the Library Vittorio Emanuele, in that city, The col- 
lection, which occupies two stories of the building, contains no less 
than 250,000 volumes, besides many thousands of rare and precious 
manuscripts, and some 80,000 pamphlets. . . The same educa- 
tional journal states that the next number will complete the first 
year of its existence ; and while thanking the public for the kind re- 
ception it has met with, it hopes the next year will render it still 
more deserving of their patronage. It is under the editorial charge 
of the Commendatore Pietro Bernabo Silorata. . . . The 
Duke di Striano has given a house and a sum of 500 lire, to be 
paid annually forever, for the establishment of an infant asylum at 
Poggio Marino. Mention has already been made of a 
number of valuable paintings that are to be sent from Spain to the 
Centennial Exhibition ; nor will Italy be behindhand in the work. 
Among other notable contributions trom that home of the arts, is 
a beautiful altar of Italian marbie, fourteen feet wide by twenty 
high, an imitation of the work of the old artists. The execution is 
of a masterly kind, and the panels of mosaic work are so admirable 
that one can hardly be persuaded that it is not a painting. . . . 
An ambassador from the Kingdom of Birmah has re€ently been re- 
ceived by the king of Italy, and the Italian papers speak with 
admiration and interest of the gifts presented upon the occasion. 
Among them were a Buddhist temple of wood, ornamented with 
gildng and precious stones ; a ring set with large rubies, besides 
vases, boxes, and other products of the country, . . . The 
Voce della Verita again speaks of archzlogical discoveries of a most 
important and interesting nature, that have been made in the exca- 
vations now carried on between the Forum and the temple of Anto- 
ninus at Rome. Among these is a large fragment of the fast con- 
sudares, giving the ordinary consuls from 755 to 760, supplementing 
the list already in the Capitol. 


BELGIUM.—The official Monifeur, publishing the budget of the 
Minister of the Interior for 1876, sets down a sum of 1,204,200 
francs for superior or high schools, 1,841,661 francs for intermedi- 
ate, and 7,880,290 francs for primary schools, while 1,856,762 
francs are to be devoted to letters, sciences, and fine arts. The 
total sum to be expended for educational purposes amounts to 
10,826,157 francs, while the sum voted for the army exceeds 
44,009,000 francs, Thus says Le Progrés: “ Belgium spends four 
times as much for its soldiers, whose mission is to defend the frontier 
in case of necessity, as for those whose duty is to combat each day 
with ignorance, the worst enemy of civilization and of our nation- 
ality.” 

— Students and amateurs of Italian art will be gratified to know 
that the catalogue of the works of Raphael, commenced under the 
supervision of the late Prince Albert, of England, and prepared by 
Dr. Ruland, with the assistance of Mr. Woodward and Mr. 
Holmes, librarians at Windsor Castle, is about completed, and will 
ere long be published. . 
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Special Announcement. 
THE ART-ONION PORTRAITS! 


Our regular offers in Art-Union Pictures closed 
February 1st. A large number availed themselves 
of our terms, and now have either one or both of 
these portraits with which to adorn their school 
rooms or homes. Many have secured but one of 
the two. We are desirous not only that every one 
should have the pair—for they are companion pic- 
tures, but that the circulation of our paper should 
be extended by Securing them. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER, 


as well as every old, can still secure either portrait 
by sending us a new subscriber and $3.00; both, 
by sending two and $6.00. Either of these is a 
work of art and a worthy souvenir of two of the 
first educators of America, Crayon lithographs, 
as large and artistic as these, could not be pur- 
chased at any store for less than $5.00. Some not 
interested in education have been willing and glad 
to pay $3.00 each for the portraits, and give away 
the paper, considering the pictures were cheap at 
that price. 

We trust our friends will make an earnest effort 
to send us in one new subscribereach, Our offer 


is still confined to persons whose names are on our 
list. It is an offer for the benefit of such as have 
already become subscribers, and not for those that 
may. 


SPECIAL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1876, 
FOR TEAOHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 
I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. 
. Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Mr. H. B. Hodges. 
III. Determinative Mineral and Crystall h 

Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. G. L. Goodale. 

V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, the fifth at some point on the 
seashore as yet undetermined, and the sixth-at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which gives full information about thee courses 
may be obtained by applying to the SECRETARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope. 60 a-c-e-g-i 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered: — 
ane usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

dee An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for all others—for the degree 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. rgth. 
For Catalogue or additional information address 

Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
59 College Hill, ass. 


University of South Carolina, 
(FOUNDED IN 1801.) COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The regular departments are, — A Preparatory School of 
Law; Schools of Mathematics, Natural and Mechanical 
Philosophy, History, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Chemistry and Geology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and English Literature. Mo /ees in any depart- 
ment. \nformation may be sought from 

Pror. A. W. CUMMINGS, 
or from Chairman of the Faculty. 
LOUIS SMITH, Librarian. 65 


Summer School for French and German. 


MISS L. A. HELL, who has devoted several years in 
Europe to the study of the above-mentioned languages, by 
her conversational method of teaching, enables her pupils to 
——e readily the language studied. Her Summer Term 
will commence July roth, and will continue six weeks. 

As but a limited number can be admitted into the family, 
those wishing to acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the above-named languages will please make early appli- 
cation to L. A. HILL, 

67 126 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
attention to defective speech. 
eferences:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 


By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
Boston. 53 


37 Brattle Street, 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


{Company Limited] 


Fifty-Second St. 


Conducted on the European Plan, will accomodate 4000 Guests. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS, 


and Elm Ave., 


It is located at the 


center of Railroad and Telegraph communication, within 100 yards of the Exhibition 


Grounds, and 150 yards of the 


ew Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with Street 


Cars passing the door constantly, to all parts of the City. 
This Hotel is built, furnished, and conducted with especial reference to the requirements of those 


who desire pleasant accommodations at small cost. 


The Location is superior to that of any other Centennial Hotel. For nearness to Railroad 
ie I at the gate of the Exhibition—freedom from noise and dust ; for ventilation, light, 


and pure air of rooms, it is not excelled. 


Lodging and Rooms.—Each room is furnished with gas, two beds and carpet, all new, at 


$1 00 per day for lodging, of each guest. 


3@™ For Circulars and other information, address 


JOHN CRUMP, 


66 Of ATLAS HOTEL (Co. limited), PHILADELPHIA. 


AAW SOR 


YESTERBRO OK'S } 


New: 


European Education. 
Young ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will.be received into the family school of Madame AL1pa 
Povenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the — 
famil , and is wife of the Questor of the University of Be’ 
For coder information address | HERR POLENZ, 
56 University of Berlin, Germany. 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


And to the best educational institutions of the opr. are 
the most durable and, in the end, the most economical, and 
can never be supplanted by any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. ith such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
are still supplying all the best colleges and schools of New 


England. 
JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate ~~! Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 


Maiden (ano. US REPLACE. 


+ 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLO 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your ener for it. 

Send for circular, to above address. 58 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 


27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott’s, 
Warranted. , Designating No. 
‘The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


.91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


‘Trape Mark, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1231. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Lilustraved Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunath, 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and’ SEATS ; 


UNEQUALED POR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ta MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
15 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DR. KNIGHT'S 
ATLAS 


HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. - 


Spring and (or) Dead Weight, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


32x 26x20 


By invitation of Hon. J. D. Puitericx, these machines 
are to be exhibited in the Massachusetts Scientific and Edu- 
cational Department at Philadelphia. They are worthy 
the attention of all Teachers, as they embody the only 
philosophical method of Lifting extant; viz, a perfectly 
elastic one, — BY WHICH ONLY can egual development be 
attained. 


For Circulars or Terms address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


FRAMES 


Art-Hnian Pictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CGC. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufac 
‘No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 


tory, 


(The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been periected 


‘* ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


ven entire satisfaction.in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “‘Combination”’ ae “ Folding” Seats, 


4 gi 0 
has stood the test of expenence an have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


as I can refer them to many places that 


A. G. WHITCO 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Schaol-Haok Publishers. 


School- Book Publishers. 


School- Book Publishers. 


Geachers’ Gachange. 


RAWING AND WRITING. —A Teacher of four 
years experience in teaching these two branches in all 
the schcols of a large town, desires a situation Is familiar 
with designs, Free-hand, Object, Model, and Cast Drawing 
Can furnish recommendations and references. Address,— . 
O. E. UNDERBILL. Chicopee, Mass 68tf | Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
OR SALE.—The furniture and materials of a thor-| Woreester’s Spelling Books ; 
oughly furnished Kindergarten, at a great discount. Ad-| The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
dress Mrs. A. B. Knox, No. 16 Harvard street, Worcester,| Hillard’s Readers ; 
67° | yalton’s Series of Arithmetics; 
A TO TRACH Chemistry and Physics, | Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
a requir athematics an aturai Science or 
German, is desired by a gentleman who is a reguiar graduate | Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
with two years preparatory s udy in Germany and Paris, and Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
= is wy 4 teaching in Massachusetts. Address A. - C,| Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
~ 5) _| Enliot’s History of the U. 8.; 
OR SALE.—The “ Home School” founded by the! milr’s Geo 
late L. Walker, A.M., is offered for sale on easy terms. ited. the Pu 
First-class buildings and large play-ground. For particulars orrespeudence solici Address blishers, 
66d | GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R.W. PUTNAM, 


address Home Scuoot, F., this Office. Age 
; 14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Ficero. 


ANTED.—By a lady experienced in teaching, and a 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Normal graduate. a position as principal or assistant. 
NEW YORK, 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Address H. M. P., Box 94, Waltham, Mass. 66 tf 


Representative Booksellers 
NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
ing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, ‘ 


40 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 

Colton’s New Geogruphies (comp'ete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 

| Patterson's Series ef Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 
Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 3:6 Chapel Street, NEW 
¢ HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity — on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
a specialty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
receive prompt attention. 45 


F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS, 
All orders by mai! promptly attended to. 
26 79 Nassau St., New York. 
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will receive prompt attention. 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
%2 Cornhill, Boston, 
New Agents fer American EpucaTionat 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the Schoo! Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


N. E. Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


23 


Inside pages, Agate line, each i 

Inside pages, y ine, with position... .12 NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Last page, per Agate line, each insertion.......+ +++. -« 15 16 Hawley Street, 

First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion. ...... 18 BOSTON. 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... .30)| Scheols furnished with Teachers gratis. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS ; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


MeGuffey’s Readers and 8 , Eclectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. S. Histo 
Marvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 4 
Marvey’s Language Lessons, Eclectic Classical Series, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Duffet’s French Method, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Andrews’s Constitution of U.S., Norton’s Physics, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Gow’s Morals and Manners, « Brown’s Physiology, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 

Sechuyler’s Complete Algebra, 


Payne’s School Supervision, Thalheimer’s H 
IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


Schuyler’s Trigonometry, Schuyler’s Logic. 
The prices quoted are:—¥. Recutar Retain Paice. Intropucrion Price—For first introduction into schools 
oated price)—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 


where not already im use. TEL. Excuance Price (one-half 
for the corresponding eld books of other series in use in the 


Stncie Sampce Cortes for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-pai i eachers or School 
on receipt of the Introduction price. 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern 
A Scuuyier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; 


Geometry. By 
author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. $1.50. 


Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, - - - - 1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE: Select Readings to accompany the author's 
Method. By F - Durret, Professor of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing him to the best French 


French 


literature,—both prose and poetry; of acquainting him with its beauiies, and with those de'i 
which render the language so elegant. Abri ‘a e'icate shades of expression 
represented. 12mo, 168 pp. 81.00. ed ical sketches and lists of the best works of each augbor 


DUFFET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Duffet’s French Method, PartI,- - « .« « « 

ey uffet's French Method, L and I y 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in Payne's Chapters on School Supervision have 
heen episod separately, fur the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents. Send for descriptive circular 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wea-England Agont, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren's New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivep THe MgDAL 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTIOn OF 15873- 

‘This was the highest prize given to any School books. Wo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu1.) 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 


in exchange for old Books in use. 
sn AMES A. BOWEN } New-England 
NCE,$ Agents 
22 


VALTER H. FAU 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham's Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
56 22 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St.,—sChicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


TD APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 

vacken ‘s Higher Arithmetic ; 

ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series, 


For information, and terms of introduction, call 
address 


or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
22 Hawiey BOSTON. 
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Cc P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

° Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's rman Classics for Students. 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols ): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Patnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&e, &e. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
; Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 

Swinton’s Language Series; 

Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 

French’s Arithmetics; 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper’s United States Readers; 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 

Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston, Maas. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 


HiIsTORY. 


Some good Pooks in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 


[VISON, BLAKE 


MAN, 
TAYLOR -& CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive’ Art Studies ; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story ; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; 

For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


&. &. 


No. 3 Schoo! Sircet, BOSTON. 


32 Cornhill, Boston. 
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J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary; 
&c., 


@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 

Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood's American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 

Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 

The Orig'] Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 

Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 22 


= PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmitH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
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PUBLISH 
Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter's Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland's 
Penmanship, 
And many other Schoo] Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


36 
“TAINTOR 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren's Analytical Speller, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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